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Around Town. 


There is no more often recurring topic than 
that of howto prolong life. Especially with 
the ignorant longevity is the most important 
of all earthly considerations, and with many of 
hose who are by no means uncultured, rigorous 
denial and mental torment are self-imposed in 
order to insure the three score years and ten, 
and, if possible, to acquire the strength neces- 
sary for four score years. Inspired writers 
tell us that all a man hath will he give for 
his life and even the chief promise offered 
to those who hold out faithful to the end is 
eternal life. There are very few who can 
sit down dispassionately and decide that for 
present enjoyment they are willing to sacrifice 
the length of their days, yet it is this sort of a 
sacrifice of long life which is easiest to make. 
Yesterday may have been filled with gloom, 
and to brighten to-day it does not seem hard to 
‘sacrifice a few hours of to-morrow, there 
always being the hope that after all it won’t 
make any difference. It is when we come face 
to face with death that the value of life 
impresses itself upon us and in the offerings 
which at such a crisis men make we can see 

the strength or weakness of cheir character. 

* 
* + 

Our spiritual advisers tell us, however, that 
we are making a choice of this sort every day. 
Possibly so. If we are doing it unconsciously 
there is but one requirement necessary to the 
best result, and that is that we do not sacrifice 
the good for the bad. Decisions of this, as of 
every sort, must be made with regard to what 
is really desirable. If, for the pleasure of the 
moment, we give full play to our passions and 
commit excesses, the punishment of which is a 
dull and deadly re-action, then we are making 
an improvident choice. If we burn the candle 
at both ends it does not follow that we enjoy 
more than those who burn the candle at 
one end only, though we know that our life 
must necessarily last not nearly so long 
Foolish as such a choice as this must appear to 
everyone who has not begun to swing around 
in the vortex of alluring dissipation, it 
is after all more natural than the miserable 
hoarding of days, which is the other extreme. 


The man who makes a point of waking up at 
acertain hour in the mornings because he has 
been told that is the best way to live long, and 
eats for breakfast only those things which are 
intended to prolong life, walks, rides, laughs, 
cries, and goes abou’ his business absorbed by 
the idea that he has nothing more important 
to attend to than the extension of his days, is 
a nuisance to himself and his friends and 
never really lives an hour except when 
he lets go of himself and forgets his sanitary 
regulations. I know plenty of men who never 
ride on a pleasure boat, take an excursion or 
go afishing except with an idea of prolonging 
life. I should hate to be tied through this 
pilgrimage to anyone who so lacks abandon as 
to never drop the idea of trying to live to be 
eighty years old. Some of these people who cod- 
dle themselves all through their days lastalong 
time, but I never knew one of them who die1 
any too quickly to suit his or her friends, They 
are a perpetual nuisance. Draughts, cookery 
and being kept an extra five minutes out of 
bed, disturb their entire system. Of course 
this is ail rubbish and the same people would 
last quite as long and have a much better time 
if they"were not so absorbed in themselves, 
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There are women who never eat candy or 
ice cream or wear corsets or low necked dresses 
or flimsy hats or sit up late o’ nights or do any- 
thing that is specially feminine for fear they 
may fade away. There are men who have no 
impulse towards tobacco or stimulants of any 
kind, who avoid them because they have a dis- 
taste for them, but there are others who spend 
more thanjhalf their life time hungering for 
narcotics which they deny themselves lest 
they drop?‘out a few months earlier. 
Others allow jthemselves certain rations 
of such things ‘and spend the time be- 
tween smokes or between drinks hunger- 
ing for the next one. It would be much easier 
to deny themselves altogether, but they feel 
their constitution demands something, and 
thus their programme involves a great deal of 
misery and a very little pleasure. 

* * 

It is really remarkable how much time 
and thought we give to our physical 
to-morrow.” I_think 'Christ’s advice to take 
lugs thought of the morrow might pro- 
perly be applied to a straining after lon- 
gevity lest we" make a)] our days miserable in 
endeavoring to prolong them. A great writer 
once said that life is to be measured by heart 
throbs, not ,by hours, and it is quite possible 
to crowd into a few years all the experiences, 
pleasurable ‘and otherwise, which make up 
the monotonous round of three quanigrs of 
a century. Our. lives most certainly can 
not be measured by counting the days in the 
almanac since we were born, or marking off as 
they pass the rise and set of suns on the 
ealendar before us. ,The longer we live the 
smaller our capacity ‘for enjoyment becomes, 
and very frequently; the more acute are the 
pains and aches which grow upon us, If one 
dies at thirty or thirty-five the springtime and 
the best ofthe’summer are over, if at fifty the 
glories of the fall are shadowed by the clouds 
of winter, if at sixty we may have seen the 
Christmas, which after all is but a solitary 
festival with tk e most of life outside of ourselves 
stripped of its foliage and the barren un- 
beautiful branches tossed and broken by 
the rough winds of winter, If by rea- 
son of strength we last to seventy or 


eighty, it is indeed too often the protraction of 
joyless days, the enduring of the storm by a 
branchless trunk, a final downfall amidst 
cruel, cold and unsympathetic loneliness, and 
a grave picked by fretful hands in the bosom 
of the frozen earth. 
* 
+ * 

To those, however, who have lived and en- 
jeyed life, day by day, the coming and going of 
the seasons is scarcely marked. If they have 
enjoyed themselves the best they know how, 
made as many happy and as few miserable as 
possible, happiness with them is not a matter 
of season but of impulse. They have not 
frozen up all the perennial springs of hap- 
piness, they have not made their life one 
of rule and regulation, and they are 
the ones who avoid the misharys of life’s winter. 
Theirs is indeed a fortunate disposition which 
does not with the prodigality of passion and 
the extravagance of life’s spendthrift devote 


gather from sermons the World means every- | have our hair cut and our beards trimmed, or when it is hon it i 
» Or, est, it is progressi hen i 
thing that is successful, the Flesh everything | if we be women, submit the fashion of our ana cuniraias ake 


that is natural, and the Devil everything that 
is jolly.” 

Now, I believe in leaving these columns open 
to the discussion of all subjects which may 
disturb the mind of every reader. We ord- 
inarily believe in the necessity of crucifying the 
flesh and shunning the devil, but there is a 
reason in my friend’s declaration, and if we 
define these things properly it is possib'e for 
us to discover in his meaning something that 
is not so dreadful as his proclamation appears 
on first blush to be. We are all students 
of the world, anxious to succeed in this 
life. We are not cynical enough to 
hold that nobody has an aim_ superior 
to earthly success, but we have ob- 
served, even if it has not impressed itself 
upon us, that earthly success is one of the am- 
bitions of even those who seek for spiritual 


dress, the exposure of our arms and bosoms, 
| the piling up of our hair and the color of our 
gloves to the supervision of the world. 

As to the flesh, we do pretty much as our 
impulses teach us. We go to church if the 
impu!se in that direction be strongest, to the 
theater if that dominates. We drink tea if 
that be the fashion of our set, or beer if our 
education has not given us a horror of it. We 
read naughty books either because we like to 
or in order to discover how wicked the modern 
author has become. The newspapers alone 
furnish us evidence that the flesh is being 
cultivated, not only by those who cater to it 
but those who are influenced by unsanctified 
and uncultured desires. 


eS = 
The devil is so distinctly despised, yet so 


itself for the first thirty years to the doing of | safety. My reckless young friend’s definition ; faithfuily followed, that one dare say but little 



























































things for which they must spend the balance 
of life in repentance, while on the other hand 
they have not wasted youth in a torment of 
unforgetful preparation for old age. If we lose 
all the bright days when we are young and 
have capacity for enjoyment, we have lost 
pretty much all there is physically speaking, 
worth losing. When we get too old to enjoy 
ourselves we may just as well have rheumatism 
and other miseries as not. They wili only help 
to fill up an empty life. Of course in this con- 
nection I am speaking only of the physical as- 
pects of the case and no matter how we may 
preach or be preached to, the fact remains that 
our health and digestion will have more to do 
with our religion and good behavior than the 
number of times we go to church on Sunday. 
+ 


* * 

A bright young friend of mine once told me 
that he had set up three altars—to the World, 
the Flesh and the Devil, and on them he was 
burning the incense of his efforts. I presume 
I looked somewhat surprised, probably shocked. 
“‘T have heard these things preached against,” 
said he, forestalling my protest, “until I have 
been driven to their defence.” 

“ How do you define them?” I asked, ‘‘ for 
much depends upon the definitior.” 

“ Well,” answered he, “from what I can 





THE HILLSIDE. 


' does not of necessity demand the abandon-! about him except in reproof, he is so horrible. 


serene senses enn 


ment of principle or the neglect of things spiri- 
tual. I esteem it more a protest against the 
tendency to achieve success by means of church 
prominence and the cloaking of one’s aims and 
the disguising of one’s method by affiiation 
with the church, He no doubt, you no doubt, 
heartily despise those who are honest because 
it is the best policy, and hold in contempt 
those who are pious because it pays. We may 
be honest and pious and still observe, without 
any consuming horror, the three altars that 
my young friend has set up, not because his 
idolatry is excusable, but because it is an 
idolatry which we all practise. We all burn 
incense at the same shrines, and we may as 
well know something of the strange gods to 
whom we offer sacrifice. 


.* ¢ 

Who can declare that he is not payiug tithes 
to the world nor observing the conventionali- 
ties which Queen Grundy demands? Surely 
we are all cultivating the world, smiling 
on sinners because our business makes 
it necessary, parleying with profligates be- 
cause they pay us money, supporting those 
who are unworthy of support because their 
support is again necessary to us. Ws wear 
ou: c'othing in the fashion the world demands, 


The fate of his minions is so dreadful, the 
temptations he offers so numerous and seduc- 
tive, the preachings against him so earnest 
that anyone who dare offer a word in- 
dicating that the people, notwithstanding all 
these terrors, still practised those things he is 
said to prepare and to share in the wicked- 
nesses which we must admit are his inven- 
tions, must be reckless indeed. But it is not 
acase of recklessness when we recognize our 
failings and endeavor to see whether the cyn- 
ical maxims of the popular youth of the day are 
not after all but bold statements of the control- 
ling impulses of those who are careful to con- 
ceal the machinery which moves them. I 
speak only in the interest of honesty, with no 
intention of urging my readers to set up altars 
such as have been described. We are all best 
off when we understand what we are doing. 
With pretensions and principles that we make 
playthings of, prayers the fulfilment of which 
would anger us, preachings with which we 
have no sympathy, is it not best to understand 
our mental posture? wise to submit our- 
selves to an examination occasionally and see 
if we really hate the things we berate, and if 
we love those things which we affect? Every 
community is safe when it is sincere, it is pure 


| return, 





not pretentious. Carlyle bas said that to be 
original a man only needs to be sincere, that to 
be noticeable all he requires is to put inte 
honest practice an accepted truth, Pos- 
sibly at the beginning of the year it might 
not be out of place to size up all the 
good things we have been listening to and 
compare them with the practice of the 
preacher, and so take ourselves apart that we 
can examine the mechanism which moves us 
and see whether we are not self-delusive, 
whether we are not humbugging other people 
as well as ourselves, whether other people are 
not humbuzging us and themselves. When 
wecan answer these questions we can then 
more reasonably affirm our positions. We 
will be sweeter tempered in our criticism, more 
natural in our conduct, more tolerant of those 
few who have already discovered themselves 
and made a survey of their surroundings, If 
we are to be students of the world, to be larger 
t an villagers, to be wiser than gossips, we 
must occasionally do this sort of thing. Hav- 
ingidone it, it seems to me but few will bring 
any accusation against their neighbor and that 
no one can be announced as worthless without 
a thought subduing every mind to the meek- 
ness and piety of the suggestion made by the 
Divine Master, “Judge not that ye be not 
judged.” 


* * 

Is there anything so frightfully disturbing as 
the telephone? Tempers usually equable drift 
into moments of tke most violent passions 
while trying to arrange an interview over this 
modern means of communication, It being 
an inanimate object should prevent one beccm- 
ing enraged at it, yet its utter unresponsive- 
ness is its most enraging characteristic. One 
rings the bell, gets no answer ; rings again and 
is answered by silence; repeats, and repeats 
again the experiment! There is a buzzing and 
a‘sort of a half answer and fury is prevented by 
the hope that matters are about to adjust 
themselves. Then another minute of waiting 
and shouting, which seems like an hour. 
More ringing, fiercer calls, then one wants to 
kick the thing! I think they have put the 
instruments so high up on the wall to prevent 
the ordinary person from kicking them to 
pieces. I would rather gointo a rough and 
tumble fight any time than tackle the tele- 
phone. The rage that results from inattention 
or a misplaced connection or inability to get 
any answer is humiliating. One cannot smash 
the thing without becoming hideous in one’s 
own self-respect, and yet not todo so:ne damage 
to something when trying to get a response 
proves how weak and uninfluential our per- 
sonality can be. I would rather walk half a 
mile than try to send a message over the tele- 
phone. I never think of using it for anything 
hut absolute necessities, yet I suppose our sys- 
tem is no worse than others, though I pity 
others if they are no better. There may be 
some luck about it, too. I see other people go 
to the telephone and ring upmost out-of-the- 
way places and get a speedy answer, but if I 
try it the line is always in use or central has 
zone away on a visit, or some other confounded 
thing has happened, and I am left in the pres- 
ence of my own fury and a little box on the 
wall, which 1 cannot break without having to 
pay for it. The telephone is a great inventior, 
out I do not love it. 


* 
* # 


My readers must pardon, this week, the at- 
sence of local matter from my page, as I leave 
for the South before the events of the “week 
will have transpired, and have prepared these 
reflections inadvance. After this week a liter 
ary friend of mine will take up the thread of 
events and treat of them until my 

Don. 


current 
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The Iufiuence of Names. 

Some women were talking the other night 
about the influence of names and they claimed 
that when you named a child, especially a girk 
child, yousimply made it for life ; that a blonde 
baby christened ‘‘ Julia’ would turn dark and 
grow tall and dignified-looking and couldn't 
That Florence was as certain to be 
have an inclination to play 


help it. 
blonde and to 


i . ‘ 
dreamy music as Charlotte was to be an ener- 


getic Fousekeeper; that Fanny couldn’t help 
being frivo'cus and fiirty and that Katherine, 
with all her pretty dimipnutives, always made 
people fall in love with her, especially men peo- 
ple: that Maud and Cora would go to the 
‘*demnition bowwows” without any volition 
on their part and that Ida and Blanche were 
pretty certain to get there in time, That 
Mabel was apt to bea little frigid and Mar- 
garet had a weakness for being blonde both in 
appearance and temper. That Emily had a 
good strong will of her own and was apt to 
have gray eyes, and that Evelyn well, there 
seemed to be a general feeling that Evelyn was 
inclined to be a bit of a liar. Everybody’s 
mother seemed to be named Mary and every 
woman at some time or another seemed to 
have a friend, who was very loyal, named 
either Frances, Edith or Helen; that Gladys 
was a pretty name for a girl as long as she was 
just a girl, but that it lacked dignity when she 
became a woman; that Louise had thin lips, 
was apt to ba very decided in her views, 
and that Josephine was wheedling. All the 
diminutives of Mary were approved ot and 
Dorothy was given a high place of honor as 
being aristocratic. Something was said about 
Barbara and one woman without much sense 
said she thought it was like a knife that cut, 
but another one with a good deal cf sense said 
that a knife was as apt to defend you as to 
cut you. That is what three women said about 
women’s names.—TJerre Haute Express. 


Limiting the Time. 

Travers (to his washwoman)—Look here, 
Mrs. O'Reilly, isn’t ten days rather long to 
keep a man’s wash? 

Mrs. O’Reilly—Sure, sir, it is, but me sons 
he ve kept me busy, 

Travers—Well, I hope after this you won't 
allow them to wear my shirts more than a 
week,.—Munsey's Weekly. 
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Social and Personal. 


The dance given by Mrs. H. K. Merritt, on 
Tuesday night, was by many said to be the 
most thoroughly delightful of this season. The 
roomy Simcoe street residence was splendidly 
utilized and made an ideal one for entertain- 
ment. The ball-room was perfect as to floor 
and dancing capacity, while the musicians 
were so well situated in an alcove, that their 
numbers were easily heard by all. In the 
double-rooms .across the hall refreshments 
were served and supper downstairs in the 
basement. The upstair rooms were arranged 
for dancers which were “ sitting out” one, and 
the conservatory was splendidly illuminated 
and provided with seats, thus making an 
abundance of those more desirable of all 
details—cosy corners for pleasant chats or more 
serious fete-a-tetes. 


Mes. Merritt wore a pale blue embossed silk, 
and diamond ornaments; Mrs. Bankes, pink 
brocade and diamonds; Mrs. Albert Nord- 
heimer, cream embroidered lisse over cream 
silk and trimmings of pink ribbon ; Miss Sey- 
mour, pale blue siik, with moire sash; Miss 
S.byl Seymour, yellow net dotted with brown 
velvet; Mrs. Crowther, black Irish pointe with 
yeliow rose embroidery and buttercup silk ; 
Miss Parsons, white tulle and silk, with white 
ribbons ; Mrs. Bristol, white tulle and steel ; 
Miss Castle, blue crepe with olive velvet trim- 
mings ; Mrs. Melfort Boulton, pale green silk ; 
Miss Beaumont, gray and pink satin; Mrs. 
Douglas Armour, white silk with gold passe- 
menterie; Mrs. Gus Foy, black net and gold 
venetian trimmings; Miss Langmuir, white 
chiffon ; Miss May Todd, blue _ net 
and satin, with pink flowers ; Mrs. 
Torrance, white silk and pe2arl passe- 
manterie ; Miss Hugel of Port Hope, red and 
yellow spotted net; Miss Arthurs, pale blue 
surah; Miss Constance Brough, white surah ; 
Mrs. De Lisle, white silk and gold embroidery ; 
Mrs Walter Dickson, white embroidered lisse 
and silk with gold embroidery ; Mrs. Ryerson, 
pale green silk and embroidered lisse ; Miss 
Burns, white silk grenadine and pink roses ; 
Mrs. Archie Langmuir, white silk; Mrs. Willie 
Ince, buttercup silk; Miss Yarker, white 
chenille dotted tulle; Mrs. Hamilton Merritt, 
silver and white brocade with diamond orna- 
ments; Mrs. Bruce Macdonald, white brocade 
and gold; Mrs, Fitzgibbon, black lace over 
pink ; Mrs. Allan Bainer, pink brocade; Miss 
Bunting, white chiffon; Miss Wilkie, white 
and pale blue flowers. 
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Cards are out for a dance at Ravenswood, 
the handsome home of Mrs. George Arthurs. 
The date is set for the sixteenth. 
Mrs. Henry Cawthra will welcome guests to 
a dance on the fourteenth. 


Mrs. Donald Ridout gives a dance on January 
20 


The Yacht Club Ballis being talked of with 
uncertainty as to date, but with great as- 
surance as to its p'easurable success. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eber Ward have returned to 
to Port Hope after the lengthy visit to Mrs. 
Cameron, which succeeded their tour abroad. 

Col. and Mrs. Sweny entertained a large 
as:emblage at a ball on New Year's Eve. It 
has been the custom of this host and hostess 
to welcome guests each New Year’s Eve, and 
the splendid balls are always most enjoyable 
ones. On account of going to press a day 
earlier this week.I[ am unable to give any of 


the particulars. 4 


I shall have details of a number of theater 
parties for next week, for the indications point 
to numbers of cosy companies formed for this 
evening and next week. 


The second Grenadier assembly will take 
place on Tuesday of next week. All are look- 
ing forward with pleasure to this dance, which 
must be indeed pleasant if it follow the splen 
did example of the first of the series. 

Donald Guthrie, Q C., of Guelph was in the 
city for a few days this week. 


Mr. H. A. Ward, M.P.P. of Port Hope, spent 
a part of the Christmas week in town. 


Adam Brown, M.P. of Hamilton, paid a visit 
to Toronto this week. 


Mrs, J. E. Starr, wife of the popular pastor 
of Elm street church, held a general reception 
oo Thursday January l, 


The Lieutenant-Governzor was At Home toa 

large number of callers on New Year's Day. 
+ 

On Saturday afternoon last a number of the 
friends of Mr, James Hewlett and Mr, A. E. C, 
D-acon, R.N., were at the Union station to | 
wish them a pleasant trip across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Hewlett is going on a visit to his friends 
in England, and Mr. Deacon is going back to 
rejoin H. M. S. Swiftsure, after spending his 
leave with his fatherand mother, at 214 Welles- 
ley street. He says he has been in many 
countries but has never met a people who are 
as sociable an | who make one feel so thoroughly 


at home among them as the Torontonians. 
a 








Mis F., J. Moore of London, Ont., well known 
in musical circles, is the guest of Miss Hillary 
of Breadalbane street. 


An entertainment, consisting of a tea and 
Christmas tree, was given to fifty newsboys 
in the Grip Printing and Publishing Company's 
building on Saturday evening. It was to 
inaugurate the establishment of a‘' Newsboys 
Rost” and reading room which the employes 
of thiscompany are about to open. A bazaar 
will be held to raise funds for it, atter which 
a formal opening will take p lace. Mrs. Harvie 
presided over the entertainment and ex-Ald. 
J. L. Morrison became sponsor for the project. 
The large room was tastefully decorated with 
mottees, flags, etc, and the Christmas tree 
was loadei with fruits, which pleased the re- 
cipients mightily. Short addresses were de- 
livered by Mra. Harvie, Miss Wills and Mr. F. 


i 
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G. Wilson’ Mr. J. W. Bengough got off some | the sixth of February and will be given in the 
Grand Opera House. 


good thin ;s in the comic song and recitation 


line, Sons; were also contributed by Miss | of Mrs, Brace, Duke street. 


Mortimer, Messrs. Jas. Fax and G. W. 


Ottawa was in town, the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Littlebales of Park street for a few days 
last week, 


street gave a dance on Friday evening of last 
week in honor of their son and his charming 
bride who were married a short time ago. 

for three months visiting their sister, Mrs, 

Charles Jones, have returned this week, atter dark blue. 
a most enjoyable visit. 

visiting in London, has returned home again. 


most charming progressive euchre party on 
Wednesday evening of last week. 


in town spending Christmas. 


Grant. The project deserves the success it is i me & the guest of his uncle, Dr. James 
i ly hoped i s te of Cameron street. 

mnsetely Doped i wm sntane ; pg mere, _ ee came g “od = 
ate Bisho ‘r, has bD purchas i. 

Last evening Mercantile Lodge, S. O. E. B. | Southam af the ‘Spectator. a 4 
S. held its first annual dinner at the Avondale ae woes on given in a 
ing” tion ,» on onday evening, was in ever 

sored A un evening was spent by the way asuccess. Miss Ulench never was hb 
members and their friends. to better advantage in Hamilton and a he 
- with her usual dash and pureness, of tone 


The railway conductors of Toronto Division | which make her performancessodelightful. She | ¢.yjow in his ways. You know very few men 


No. 17 met at their splendid ball and reception | received double encores every time she ap- 
held in Webb's parlors on Tuesday night. The | Pe@red. and justly so, for she is one of Ham- 


iton’s atest favorites. The others takin 
attendance far exceeded that of other years pert pd ag Mrs. Mackelcan and Mrs. Fenwick 


and the gay throng of spirited dancers seemed | who sang admirably, and Miss Agnes Knox, 
to enjoy the evening’s pleasure to the fullest the elocutionist, at once became a _ favorite 


extent. The different branches of the com- beautifully played by Master George Fox, the 
mittee were distinguished by the color of the | well-known violinist. 
rosette they wore and each division was most “oy — - — ae 
energetic in the efforts to promote the pleasure me ae foaten: io aaane ee ener 
of the evening's entertainment, land. e sailed on Wednesday of last wee 
* ve be absent about a month or six 
weeks, » 
i See a en Se Ga Ae eee Se Mr. W. A. Murray of Toronto was in town 
e008 on January ¥. over Sunday, the guest of his brother, Mr. A, 
‘ if . Murray of Main street. 
At Stayner on December 11, Mrs. F. J. Jewell Mr. Robert Myles of Toronto spent a day or 
and Miss Fannie Coleman gave a pleasantly- | two in town this week. 


: . Mrs. Charlton will deliver her charming 
arranged At Home at the residence of the for lecture, A Few Days in Cairo, in the Cathedral 


mer lady. Those present were: Dr. Wylie. | school house on Friday evening. It promises 
M.P.P., and Mrs. Wylie, Mayor and Mrs. | to be most interesting and should be well at- 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Devlin and Miss nogen™ po & gees fe Se, hties L0le Brown 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Sanders, Mr. and left last week for England, where they will re- 
Mrs. E. ¥. Sanders, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Bing- main fora year or two, 

ham, Mr. and Mrs, M. Garllau, Mr. and Mrs. Mrs. John Calder of Hughson street will give 


a children’s dance on January 2. 
C. J. McRae, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Stewart, Dr. Miss Jessie Walker has returned home from 


and Mrs, Jakeway, Dr. and the Misses McFaul, | ; 5ndon and Woodstock after a few weeks’ 
Mrs. W. Watson, Miss Minnie Cameron, Miss | visit. 
May McEachern, Miss Madge Sheppard, Miss Miss Dyment returned to her home in Barrie 


on a after a few weeks visit with friends here. 
Millie, Mr. F. J. Stewart, Mr. J. H. Jacks, Mr. Dr. Lafferty, who has been so dangerously 


Thomas Grimshaw, Mr, F. A. Clark, Mr. Harold | j]] for the past week, is reported to be a little 
Sheppard, Mr. Alfred J. F. Sullivan, Mr. A. C. | better. 


Macintyre, Mr. John McEachern, Dr. Elliott of Mr. Armour of Toronto was the guest of 
Creemore, and Mesers. W. G. and Charles Mrs, Lottridge of Bay street during Christmas 


week, 
Begg of Collingwood. Mrs. Warren Burton gave a charming after- 
= _ | noon tea on Monday in honor of her sister, 
Mr. Alexander MacMahon of Philadelphia, | Mrs, Barwick of Toronto, who spent Christ- 
the eldest son of Mr. Justice MacMahon, has | mas here, 


iaiatil ~ Mrs. Shelton Fuller of Woodstcck is the 
oe a at Clarence Lodge, guest of Mrs, Henry Fuller of Herkimer street. 
§ 8 . 


Mr. Charles Bruce of Chatham, N. B., is in 

* town fora few weeks the guest of his parents. 

Dr. W. G. King Dodds of Cincinnati, accom- a John Gillespie of Winnipeg is spending 

ied has fri . é i f | his Christmas at home, 

joanne oiliye-colagpassngebesprice hice pragma . Mrs. Wilson of Woodstock is the guest of 
the same city, are the guests of the former's Miss Walker of Hunter street. 

parents on Rexborough avenue. Mrs. Birkett of Bay street gave a small 

° — = = her hone Dr. Birkett of Mon- 

r ; jae’ Ti treal, who is visiting here at present. 

The Catholic Young Ladies Literary Society A great many strangers are in town for the 
held its first annual election of officers on | commercial traveller's ball on Tuesday evening, 
Wednesday evening, December 17, at their hall, | of which I will give an account next week. 
McCaul street. President, Miss M. A. O'Reilly | _ Miss Meredith of Toronto is the guest of Mrs. 


r: > 
(acclamation) : vice-president, Miss M, L. Hart; en ee met here t 


rccording secretary, Miss May Newton ; finan- | first three days of this week is proving a yreat 

cial secretary, Miss M. Donohue; treasurer, ee being ene — all the 
: arger cities in the States and Canada. 

Mrs. L, Lang. After the election of officers, Mr. Harley Brown of London was in town 

Mrs, Lang ani Miss Georgie Duggan, on behalf | over Christmas, SYLVIA. 

of the society, presented Miss O'Reilly with 


the works of the late Cardinal Newman, to- Books and Magazines. 


gether with » beautiful spray of flowers tied | om. gong of the Exile, by Mr. Wilfred F. 
with the colors of the society. Miss M. L Skeats (Hart & Co ), purports to be a Canadian 
Hart read the following address : epic which extends its length through five 
To M. A. O'Reilly, President of C. Y. L. L, As- | cantos. It can scarcely be claimed as a valu- 
sociation : able addition to Canadian letters. In the 

PD oa Song of the Exile the author has taken a sub- 
Dear Mrtss O'REILLY,—The year drawing to | ject too great for his powers. He has adopted 
a close reminds us that we have still some | one of the most difficult metres, that tew, 


duties to perform, among them that of express- | €VeD of the great men, have succeeded in. 








Then it is quite evident that the source of his| French label, the words of which were not 


ing our appreciation of what you have done as | inspiration is not nature, but the worke of 
president of our association. Though but little | other poets, and his footsteps are plainly 
older than the year, our society has done much | Visible in the gardens of Byron and Long- 
by briaging together, from all parts of the city, 
many interested in intellectual and Catholic singers from influencing his own tune, and in 
work. As first president of our association | consequence one meets a familiar sounding 
you have shown yourself an example of punct- sentence here and there. In one or two of his 


uality, gentleness, amiability, tact and energy ; oe oan cs een oe ee 


in short, of all those virtues which make a true | whole one cannot but feel that it had better 
woman and the possessor of those talents | have remained in the sacred darkness of manu- 
essential in one whom successfully presides. ecript. 

As our society has survived the ills that all The Atlantic has a bill of fare for Janu- 
infancy is heir to, we hope to see it develop | ary. Noto, an Unexplored Corner of Japan is 


until the child of your fostering care expands = eo a“ & — S — by -_ 
into a power felt throughout the city, at least Cleveland Abbe 3 ‘soe, rue’ University 





of a wielder of good, not only to itself but to | Course will command attention. Mr. Charles ; dinner, to which a young man, his wife and 
those around. All education of the day tends ee ae — nt ey their little chiid were invited. Tne child was 
to th l . : t ; rbitration, in w e shows how @ very precocious, bashful and intensely sensi- 
0 the moral, physical and intellectual develop- | ‘4s nericans allow themselves to be domineered | tive litele one. During the dinner she wees. a 


ment of the subject. Preceding this by the by their servants. Sophia Kirk tells charm- 


word Catholic, and taking it as our standard, | ingly of A Swiss Farming Village and A| noticing the looks in her direction, her little 


Novelist of the Jura. Other contents are up 


we are in har ith the th f 
. ne ae o Gougnital of cur to the Atlantic’s usual standard, 


times. Our numbers, though not large, are 
increasing, and if we turn not back—having 





The story in Lippincott’s for January will 


put our hand to the plough—we cannot but | excite much attention, being by that author | over the matter, and said it made no differ- 
succeed. And now, dear Miss O'Reilly, we ask who is now on the top of the wave, Rudyard | ence, etc., and succeeded in withdrawing the 
en to aeuiek thene besis Gk: Bees cae Kipling. Qther contributors are Mr. Julian | a:tention from the child, who soon smiled 
, . *€ | Hawthorne, who writes of the New Spanish | again. That I consider to have been the per- 
former, we know, you will prize, as they con- | Inquisition, Frederic M. Bird, Ruth McEnery | fection of politeness.— Waverley's Magazine. 


tain the words of Cardinal Newman, the words | Stuart and others. 


of him, who though dead, shall live forever as Sarz, A Story of the Stage, by Celia Logan, 
the most chaste and classical writer of the nine- | is offered to the readers of the January number 
teenthcentury. The flowers, in their perfume, | of Belford'’s Magazine, with a long list of other 
breathe forth our gratitude, and in their color, ae matter vee — pens of clever 
symbolize the purity and warmth of our love. Prominent anmmmetiake mes it Portas Leamee 
Wishing you all the joys that Heaven can be- | who writes of The Lake Region of Wisconsin, 
stow in the coming year, we are, dear Miss | Richard H. Stoddard, C. F. Lummis, Stanley 


O'Reilly, the members of the C. Y. L. L. Asso- McKenna and George Leson, 





ciation. The January number of Scribner's Magazine 


Signed on behalf of the association, is a most interesting number to the general 
Mrs. Lana reader. Tne Pigmies of the Great African 
M. Donor a Forest are described by Henry M. Stanley, with 
mms NOHUE, a couple of beautiful illustrations by Charles 
GEORGIE DUGGAN, Broughton, an old Toronto boy. Tne second 


May NewrTon, aoe on ony by ro Edwin pee is as 

ed es right as the first, and the special illustrations 

: ai Marcaret L. Hart. | by Bium even better than the first. A large 

Miss O'Reilly thanked the members in a few | number of miscellaneous articles will suit all 
kindly-spoken words, and the chorus, Auld | classes of readers. 


Lang Syne, closed the last meeting of the year. 





The January number of the 7'rader is the 
most tasteful production in this line of journal- 
ism which has come to this office. Although a 
trade journal it contains much that is of inter- 
s est to the general reader. It is mechanically 

HAMILTON, an example of excellent taste and good work- 

Mrs. Southam gave a small dance to the | manship, and its art cles on technical subjects 
d:butantes of this season and their friends on | are well thought out and expressed. 

Tuesday evening. It was thoroughly enjoyed ——_-—_—__— 
A om “ae ——, C ' Grand Opera House. 

Miss Gartshere cf Charles street, who has 
been spending a month in Detroit and London, a ¥ the many ettesetians prestied for 
has returned home again. — annet® ae ae? : aaee 6 

- Daughter, to be produced at the Grand Opera 

Mr. Kimber, usher of the Black Rod, of House all of next week, are the magnificent 
costumes, which were brought from Paris, 
The first of these is a dinner gown and is com- 
posed of green. The bodice is vt apple-green 
velvet and white mull. The skirt and train 
are of pea-green crepe de chine embroidered in 
roses. The second and third act dreas is the 
Redfern, and is a traveling gown of sapphire. 
blue ladies’ cloth, embroidered in white and 
The fourth gown is a demi-toilet 
of pink crepe de chine. A hign collar and 
zouave jacket and a cestns and belt are the 
only bits of decoration upon the soft pink of 
the gown, these being a heavy embroidery in 
turqouise and steel upon ruby velvet. With 
this beautiful frock Miss Tanner will wear for 
jewels a set of turquoises and diamonds, 


$e 


Foolish Extravagance. 


Mr. De Style—My dear, I have engaged a 
box at the opera to-night. 

Mrs. De Style—The idea! You know I'm so 
hoarse that I can’t speak above a whisper.—N. 
Master Warren White is home for his holi- | F. Week/y. 





Out of Town. 





Mr. and Mrs, A. £. Carpenter of Hughson 


The Misses Ruach, who have been in Boston 


Miss Carr of Hannah street, who has been 


Mrs, Edmund Gaviller of Main street gave a 


Mr. and Mrs. Herb:rt Gates of London were 





The Bachelor's Ball has been postponed till 


Miss Low of London, Eogland, is the guest 


with the audience. The accompaniments were | them Noodles is the most careful man as to 


he | Stone block on the other side of the street. He 


fellow. His individuality is not strong P 
enough to prevent the notes of those master —_ bp deg me, Gad Cont epetaniing & 




















English, Freneh and American Millinery 


VEILINGS, Choi e assortmeat of EVENING FANS in 
Ostrich Feathers and Gauze, just received. 


g departme: 
telect stock of dress materials, saitable for afternoon and 
evening wear 


A Model of Neatness 


* Noodles is certainly the neatest fellow I 
ever knew about his personal habits,” said 
Snoopkins at the Platypus Club one afternoon 
this week. 

* How so?” 

One of the other men in the group about the 
little table at the east front window put’ the 
query and Snoopkins replied : 

** Well, I mean that Noodles is an orderly 


Paris Kid Glove Store 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR XMAS 


Felice Paris . - $1.25 
Jessie - - - 90 


DERBY GLOVES 


Ladies” Lined Gloves and Mitts 
Gentlemen’s Gloves a Specialty 













































































have any notion of putting things away. But 
he really has.” 
** Such things as what?” 
“ Why, clothes. At all events, I was think- 
ing of them in particular. Ive roomed with a 
many fellows in my time, but of all of 


the manner in which he puts his things away 
“when he goes to bed.” 

** How does he do it, dear boy?” 

** Well, you know the average man when he 
undresses walks around the room and throws 
his coat in one corner, his trousers in another, 
his necktie and collar in one place, his shirt in 
another place, and so on, distributing his gar- 
ments without regard to order. But with 
Noodles it 1s different. He perambulates the 
bedroom as he disrobes, also, but he chucks 
his things all ina pile in the same spot. No 
matter where he tates offa garment he waits 
until he has got around to the same corner 
again before he deposits it. Tnat’s what I call 
neatness. Don’t you.— Washington Star. 


— 


Feathered Friends. 


A Brooklyn “ sandwich man” of unprepos- 
sessing appearance, having apparently but few 
friends amovg human beings, yet is not friend 
less. His nearest and dearest friends are 
doves and pigeons. At almost all hours of the 
day they hover around him picking up crumbs 
that he doles out sparingly from his meagre 
store of food. It is a pretty sight and scores of 
people frequently pause to gaze uponit. Some 
of the birds are beautifuliy marked. Before 
alighting they circle gracefully around the 
“sandwich man,” waiting tor his signal to 
come to ijuncheon. This signal, which seems 
to be a sudden extension of the right arm, is 
thoroughly understood by the feathered beau- 
ties, for the instant it is given they flock about 





A LARGE VARIETY OF 


EVENING GLOVES 


In all the newest shades and lowest prices. 





NOVELTIES IN 


FANS, PERFUMERY, GLOVE 
BOXES 


WM. STITT & CO. 
11 & 13 King St. East, Toronto 
TAKE THE OLD RELIABLE 


CUNARD LINE 
EUROPE 











My OBBE SE 6 isids des ees ....Saturday, December 20 
the unkempt and ragged man. In and out Se. lacie eta tetane een December 27 
between his feet they waddle, picking up the | $8. UMBRIA...................... Saturday, January 3 


crumbs in the most fearless fashion, while 
others perch themselves proudly upon his 
shoulders and take morsels of bread and 
cracker from his fingers. One dove, white as 
snow, is the star of this impromptu show. It 
has been trained to take its food on the fly, for 
as the ‘‘ sandwich man ” tosses a bir of cracker 
in the air the dove flies up and catches it be- 
fore it falls. 


W. A. GEDODES - Toronto Agent 
_, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto 


JHE TORONTO ART GALLERY, WITH 

dressing and smoking rooms, is avail- 
able for “ Private Bal s,” ‘‘At Homes,” “ Re- 
ceptions” Rent—Afternoons, $20; even- 
i-gs, $36. Apply GEO. C. DOWNES, at 
the Gallery. 


EH LOCUTION 


MR. GRENVILLE P. KLEISER — 


May be engaged for ‘‘Eveaings of Readings” and partial 
programmes. Repertoire embraces: 


Dramatic, Serious and Humorous 





The Windows of the Block 


A tired young man stood at the window of 
his room in his house on one of the up-town 
cross streets on Christmas afternoon, and 
looked at the windows in the big, long brown- 





saw on the ledge of a third-story window of 
the house directly opposite a bottle of cham- 
pagne. It had evidently been placed there to 
get cool. Onthe ledge of a second-story win- 
dow of the same house he saw a photographic 
frame with a glass exposed to the light. 
Another ledge was the resting place of a pan 


filled with something which he could see was Recitations 
smoking hot. The young man owns a spy- 7 
giass, and, looking through it at the smoking a me are ss... 


pan, he concluded that the girls in that room 
across the way must have been making mo- 
lasses candy on a gas stove and had put the 
stuff out to harden’ Turning his spyglass to 
the window ledges of other houses on the block 
he noted these exhibirs : 

A milk jar partly fitled. 

A large pot of some face preparation with a 





MADRE E HiJO 
CIGARS 


Packed in the following sizes: 


Longfellow - - 25 in a box 
Perfecto - -25and50 “ “ 
Bouquet - on ae © 
Reina Victoria - Sdn 
Lansdowne - 4 aa ee 
Pins - - ee ss 


easily discernible. 
Two baskets of oranges, apples and grapes. 
A wooden butter tray, the paper cover being 


A German seltzer jug. 

Two bowls, each covered with a plate. 
Another bottle of wine. 

A cardboard box such as is used for ice 


cream. 

Besides all these things which lodgers had 
put on their window ledges the sweep of the 
spygiass up and down the row of houses 
showed seven tin pails and eight pitchers,— 
N. Y. Sun. 


sini Nii ciate 
A Bit of True Politeness. 

Some time ago a friend of the writer’s gave a 

This is unquestionably the finest 


brand of cigars inth2 market. Mild, 
rich and mellow. Superior to im- 
ported at much higher prices. 


S. DAVIS & SONS 


Montreal 


WINTER 


TOURS OF EVERY VARIETY 


TRANSATLANTIC 


LOW BATES NOW IN FORCE 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND 


Gen. 8.8. and BR. Agt., 72 Yonge Street, Toronte 


N. G LLOYD §S.S. LINE 


Patronized by those who desire comfort 
with excellence 
Fast route to Southampton, London, and Continent. 


glass of water upon the tablecloth, and hastily 


iip quivered and her eyes fitled with tears. At 
that moment my friend, who gave the dinner, 
knocked over his own glass with a crash that 
drew every eye in his direction. He laughed 











Hunting for a Home, 

Mrs. Homeseeker These apartments are 
charming, and the price is certainiy reason- 
able. Are you sure there are no nuisances 
connected with the building ? 

Honest Agent—Well, mum, it-has a janitor. 


— 





A Night of Horror. 


Dashaway—The other night I went to an 
amateur theatrical performance, and then I 
went home and had a terrible dream. 

Cleverton— W hat did you dream ? 
yet dreamt I went to it again.—N. 

. Sun, 











‘ Ge IRS Sea eee cake esiecket Wednesday, Deo. 31 
The Choicest of Germany. EN tot ecdtaw es nase Wednesday, Jan 7 
Uncle—And now good-bye, my dear nephew, NT s\whevss dnesnenee *...Wednesday, “ 14 


WINTER RATES NOW IN FORCE 
BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 
72 Yonge St., Toronto. 


ep if you should need any money, why, write 
o me, 

Nephew—(pulling a letter out of his pocket) 
—Certainly, { will, Uncle. There’s the first 
letter now.—Fliegende Blatter. 


QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
BERMUDA 


Sixty hours from New York, THURSDAYS 


BARBADOS 


Trinidad and West Indies, FORTNIGHTLY 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary Quebec 8.8. Co., Quebeo 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 
72 Yonge Street, Toronto, 


HAREM 


(Not the Sultan's) 


CIGARETTES 


YILDIZ 


CIGARETTES 
The Finest Turkish Cigare‘tes 


iN THE MARMET, 





‘* Old Raglan is pretty close, isn’t he?” 
‘“*Not when you want money. He is gener- 

all out of reach at such times.”—Munsey's 
eekly. 





VISITING CARDS 


At Home Cards, Ball Invitation, Dance 


Programmes, &c. 
WEDDING INVITATION AND CARDS 


James Bain & Son 
FINE STATICNERS 
39 King Street East, Toronto 
ISS MORRISON 


41 KIno StrREeEt W pew 
Is now showing the latest novelties in 





Have just received a full assortment of AMERICAN 


SPECIAL 


The Dressmasin, mt is now complete with a 


TRY THEM 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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Boudoir Gossip. 


In conversation with Mr. Ikey Slosh recently 
I was sorry to find that his estimate of a 
woman’s business ability was exceedingly 
small. He based his opinions on careful obser- 
vations, and there was nothing for me to say. 
It is a deplorable fact that women are far too 
unbusiness-like, but men are to blame for it, 
and if some poor young man in the present age 
is persecuted by the deeds and misdeeds of un- 
business-like women, it is probably his share 
of the “ visited sin” of some of his ancestors 
who may have buttoned their pockets closely 
at Eestef bonnet time, or asked occasionally : 
** What did you do with that sovereign I gave 
you two years ago?” 

Of course menare to blame. They have held 
purse strings and managed affairs, and women 
have grown up in sublime ignorance of 
cheques, interest. mortgages, and the ways 
and manners of business men. “If men made 


- their wives allowances,” I said, glad to put in 


a word in favor of my stock argument, “they 
and their daughters would be more business- 
like, but women have been so long treated like 
children that they cannot be expected to wise- 
ly control affairs which have fallen suddenly 
upon their unpractised hands.” 

Mr. Slosh agreed with me, but went on de- 
ploring the unsatisfactory state of the female 
mind regarding money. He declared that it 
was all mght for a man to ‘‘allowance.” He 
meant to, certainly, but how could he find out 
& woman’s expectations before marriage. We 
agreed that there wasthedeficiency—in the pres- 
ent absence of means for enlightening mar- 
rying men regarding the number of bonnets 
and gloves, not to mention gowns, hair- 
pins and creams which girls considered 
necessary to their happiness, and this plan was 
suggested. Girls should wear a small placard 
on their shoulders one evening a week, ex- 
plaining their lowest ‘‘allowance” figure. 
That seemed quite an idea, until Mr, Slosh 
proposed that it should be somewhat enlarged, 
and that another card with the dowry state- 
ment should also be worn. The conversation 
was discontinved for it became too intensely, 
coldly, repellantly practical. 

+ 


DEAR MAIDEN In Brown,— Will you please 
pretend that you heard me say ** Thank you” 
for the dainty souvenir you sent me? Your 
kind remembrance was very pleasing, and I do 
most earnestly appreciate your kind interest in 
one who is but a name to you. 

7 


To my query regarding her opinions of the 
**twin soul” problem suggested by Dora some 
weeks ago, Jane writes, me as follows, adding, 
by the way, a criticism of my remarks on “fixing 
up” for photographs, 

* 

My FRrrienp Cire CarEw,—I don’t think that 
I believe very much in twin souls. So very 
few people are alike. It is a pretty sentiment, 
in Matthew Arnold’s lines, I like to read it, 
and to think that, perhaps, in some foreign 
country, I have another soul to correspond with 
mine, though if we met, we might find each in 
cpposition. Now, about photos. I am of the 
opinion that it is rather nice to be dressed in 
one’s ‘‘ Sunday best” to have a picture taken. 
Then the artist is pleased and smiling and you 
smile. Your hair is arranged becomingly and 
you can give the picture to your friends so that 
they can remember you, without the every- 
day, anxious expression. There are, however, 
exceptions, and childhood and youth appear 
wellin the coarsest, most ccmmon raiment. 

JANE. 
cd 

Comica is wandering among Swiss moun- 
tains, so she cannot scold me for culling some 
cf her cuteness froma recently received letter. 
In one place she says: ‘‘I find one language 
quite insufficient for European travel. Most 
tourists speak three languages. You would be 
amused at the way I u'‘ilize my hands—St. 
Vitas dance is a tame movement in com- 
parison.” 

Some intervening pleasantry is followed by 
tbis summing up of the peoples of the several 
countries : ‘*The Belgians are a fine race, 80 
honorable and trustworthy— not much like the 
tricky Italians. The Germans are honest 
people, too, and, my dear, your sensitive little 
smeller would suffer were you in Germany half 
an hour.” They smoke continually, and, of 
course, the women don’t mind in the least.” 

Another paragraph concerning a most enter- 
tainixg German tourists is succeeded by a 
glimpse of a pleasurable sail, of which Comica 
says: “The sail up the Rhine from Cologne 
to Mayence wasa dream. No poetry could do 
justice to the winding river and the tiers of 
vipe-clad mountains surmounted with castles, 
most of them in ruins—thanks to the French— 
and with a legend attached.” 

Then my usually serene friend does some 
grumbling at the draughts and the tea in this 
way: 

‘‘There are many discomforts in traveling 
here, especially at this season. In most of the 
hctels the halls are not heated, and chill you 
tothe bone. We are always charged for fire 
in our rooms, and candles. The latter abom- 
inations I hate, with their nervous flicker. 
Here, for breakfast, we have the most delicious 
Swiss honey, rolls and good coffee; six or 
seven courses— deeply mysterious—for dinner, 
and two courses with tea (if you wish to pay 
fifty centimes a tiny pot for it), for supper, and 
it tastes like steeped nay would.” 

e 


Dear A, T.,—Your letter, with the amusing 
reference to myself, has been handed to me 
from the Correspondence Column. The first 
picture is what I should like to be, and, as well 
as the second one, is what Iamnot, There are 
no gold-rimmed glasses yet, my friend; and 
the cats are not living, moving ones, I am 
fond of black gowns, but do not often wear 
them. Will you consider yourself especially 
interested in this column and write me some- 
times? You may criticizs, question, poke fun 
at or endorse the opinions aired or the observa- 
tions done up in type, and I shall be glad to 
hear from you. Cure CAREW. 





A Disobliging Prisoner. 
Portland Peiiee 7 eta. —Came, you'd better 
ilty. ou’ off easier. 
Pies the Tame, I'm dead onto ver, 
Yer wants to go to dinner, don’t yer ?"— West 


Shore, 


































Medicine Men. 


SaTuRDAY Nieut printed last week a sketch 
of the famous Sioux Medicine Man, Sitting 
Bull, who was recently killed while being 
arrested for endeavoring to foment discord 
among the Indians. This Indian, it will be 
remembered, was a prominent figure in the 
disturbance connec‘ed with the Custer massa- 
cre, and one of the most crafty and powerful 
men among the western tribes. A writer in 
the New York Sun dealing with the subject of 
Medicine Men says: The fact that Sitting 
Bull was what is called a Med'cine Man has 
been stated in all the notices of his death, but 
it is a question whether one in seven of eastern 
people know precisely what a medicine man is, 
To one who does know, nothing is mure amus- 
ing than to read the account of early travelers 
in the Indian country when they come to treat 
of the making of medicine and the other doings 
of medicine men, 

Every tribe had, and still has, many medicine 
men, some of whom are chiefs, all of whom are 
very important personages. Nearly all that 
the writer ever saw have been old men or men 
past the middle age, but that isa mere acci- 
dent, fora man may be made a medicine man 
while he is young. No onecan visit any Indians 
at any festival time or time of general excite- 
ment from any cause without seeing the medi- 
cine men figuring very conspicuously in what- 
ever is going on, Sometimes they are merely 
beating drums, or perhaps they are only croon- 
ing, while a dance or feast isin progress. At 
other times they appear in the most grotesque 
costumes, painted all over, hung with feathers 
and tails and claws, and carrying some wand 
or staff, gorgeous with color and smothered 
with Indian finery, 

The term medicine is a white man's expres- 
sion which the Indians have adopted. It was 
applied to the priests of the tribes—for that is 
what they really are—because the first white 
men often found them making their incanta- 
tions at the side of the sick, the wounded or 
the dying. In reality they were exorcising 
the evil spirits of disease or death, but the 
white travelers, seeing them in the presence 
of the sick, put two and two together and 
called them medicine men, The term is two 
centuries old, and the Indians have so fully 
adopted it that when one of these offic’als is at 
his offices they say he is “‘ making medicine.” 

The medicine man is a conjurer, a magician, 
a dealer in magic, and an intermediary be- 
tween the man ot this world and the spirits of 
the other. He may know something of the 
rude pharmacopoeia of his fellows, and may 
prescribe certain leaves or roots to allay fever, 
to arrest a cold, or to heal a wound. That is 
not his business, however, and such prescrip- 
tions are more apt to be offered oy the sequaws 
or by any member of the patient’s family. The 
medicine man’s work comes in when medicine 
fails, and it is pursued until death is seen to 
be certain, when—among most of the tribes— 
the sick or wounded man is abandoned to meet 
his fate. Far from thinking the only good 
Indian is a dead one, the Indians themselves 
have little regard for one who is half dead or 
seems certain to die. 

Those who have followed Sitting Bull’s his- 
tory know that his tribe had long been divided 





as to his power. One contingent held that his 


**medicine” was no gocd, by which they mean 
that if he ever had genuine power to converse 
with spirits that power had left him. This 
often happens. Medicine men have their day 
and their decline, and he is a very sagacious 
Indian who can keep up faithin his ministra- 
tions for many years at a time or until he dies. 





My Brook. 





It was far up the valley we first plighted troth, 


When the hours were so many, the duties so few ; 
Earth’s burden weighs wearily now on us both— 
But I’ve not forgotten those dear days ; have you? 


Each was first-born of Eden, a morn without mate, 
And the be:s and the birds and the butterflies thought 


* Twas the one perfect day ever fashioned by fate, 


Nor dreamed the sweet wonder for us two was wrought. 


I loitered besidc you the whole summer lorg, 
I gave you a life from the waste-flow cf mine ; 
And whether you babbled or crooned me a song, 
I listened and looked till my pulses ran wine. 


*Twas but shutting my eyes ; I could see, I could hear, 


How you danced there, my nautch girl, ‘mid flag-root 
and fern, 
While the flashing tomauns tinkled joyous and clear 
On the slim wrists and ankles that flashed in their turn. 


Ah, that was so long ago! Ages it teems, 
And, now I return sad with life and its lore, 

Will they flee my gray presence, the light-footed dreams, 
And Will-o’-wisp light me his lantern no more ? 


Where the bee’s hum seemed noisy once, all was so still, 
And the hermit-thrush nested gecure of her lease, 
Now whirr the world’s mill:tones and clacks the world’s 
mill— 
No fairy-gold passes, the oracles cease ! 


The life that I dreamed of was never to be, 
For I with my tribe into bondage was sold, 

And the sungleams and moorgleams, your elf-gifts to me, 
The miller transmutes into workaday gold. 


What you mint for the miller will soon melt away ; 
It is earthy, and earthy good only it buys, 
But the shekels you tost me are safe from decay ; 
They were coined of the sun and the moment that flies. 


Break loose from your thraldom! ‘Tig only a leap ; 
Your eyes ‘tis but shutting, just holding your breath ; 
Es cape to the old days, the days that will keep, 
It there’s peace in the mill-pond, eo is there in death. 


Leap down to me, down tome! Be, as you were, 
My nautch-girl, my singer ; again let them glance, 

Y our tomauns, the sun’s largess, that wink and are there, 
And gone ogain, still keeping time as you dance. 


Ma ke haste, or it may be I wander again ; 
It ie I, dear, that call you ; Youth beckons with me ; 
Come back to us both, for, in breaking your chain, 
You set the old summers and fantasies free. 


You are mine and no other’s ; with life of my life 
I made you a Naiad, that were but a stream ; 

In the moon are brave dreams yet, and chances are rife 
For the paseion that ventures its ail on a dream. 


Leapt bravely! Now down through the meadows we'll go 
To the Lind of Lost Daye, whither al! the birds wing, 
Whe re the dials move backward and asphodels blow ; 
Come flash } our tomauns again, dance again, sing | 
Yes, flash them and c!ash them on ankle and wrist, 
For we're pilgrims to Dreamland, O Daughter of Dream ! 
There we find again all that we wasted or miss’d, 
And Fancy—poor fool !—with her bauble’s supreme. 
As the Moors ia their exile the keys treasured still 
Of their casties in Spain, so have I ; and no fear 
But the doors will fly open, whenever we will, 
To the prime of the Past and the sweet of the year. 
— James Russell Lomell in New York Ledger, 


Boston Chivairy. 


Who says that grace and chivalry are gone 
out of the world? Hereis a true story of an 
incident on a Boston street car: An elderly 
mechatic, who is an ardent lover of flowers, 
not long since, as he was returning from his 
day’s work, stopped at a greenhouse and ob- 
tained a choice white cyclamen, taking then a 
car for his home, some three miles away. The 
car was fuli, but,as he stood, a young lady, 
whose hands were filled with parcels, rose and 
offered him her seat. Supposing she was about 
to leave the car, he thanked her and accepted 
the seat; but, perceiving that she remained 
standing, he sprang to his feet and protested 
against taking her place, and begged her to 
resumeit. She declined with a smile, saying: 
“Tam younger than you, sir, and better able 
to stand,” The simple grace and beauty of the 
kindly act fairly overcame the other, avd, as 
the tears filled his eyes, he extended the rot of 
cyclamens towards her and said: ‘Please 
take this, to show how your kindness touches 
me.” Seeing her about to refuse, he added : 
“Take it,dear lad;, asa Christmas present 
from aman to whom you have donea kind 
act.” The young lady hesitated a moment,and 
then said, as she took the pot: ‘I will take it 
sir, as 8 Christmas present, with many 
thanks.” The parties were strangers to each 
other, but neither will be likely to forget the 
incident.— Boston Transcript. 





Economy. 


**Papa,” said Miss Bunkum, “here is that 
flannel shirt of yours. I washed it, and—well, 
I'm afraid it’s usefulness is ovér.” 

Oh, no, my dear; I can use it for a pen 
wiper.” 


- ——— 


Traveling. 


Among its many other distinctions the latter 
part of the nineteenth century may be aptly 
termed the age of travel. Thirty years ago a 
journey from New York to San Francisco 
meant a tedious voyage around Cape Horn, 
across the Isthmus, or a still more trying and 
uncomfortable ver e in a “prairie clipper.” 
Now it has dwindled down to a mere five-day's 
existence in a sumptuous palace car, in which 
no element of discomfort is allowed to enter to 
mar the pleasure of the tourist. An expe- 
rienced and discriminating traveler is to be 
distinguished by his dress just as readily as is 
the correctly dressed person in any other social 
channel. The traveler's overcoat should be a 
single or double-breasted ulster with a cape or 
capot, broad collar. It should be provided with 
a tab for buttoning it snugly about the throat 
when leaving the heated atinosphere of the car 
in cold weather. The cape or capot should be 
made detachable by means of buttons beneath 
the collar. The material used in such gar- 
ments are of jthe Scotch {cheviot makes, in 
plaids or diagonals, which make a very hand- 
some garment. Having on hand a most desir- 
able line of these goods, I would ask your 
inspection before purchasing elsewhere. Ele- 
gance and fine workmanship, combined with 
moderation in prices. The fashionable West 
End tailor, Henry A. Taylor, No. 1 Rossin 
House Block, Toronto, 








The favorite plant for table and parlor decorations. Fine 
health plants from $1.00 up. Palms two feet high for $2 50. 
Having imported a very large stock of Palms, we are‘able 
to sell them at a much cheaper rate than ever before of- 
fered in Toronto. Also x 

Choice Roses, and all other seasonable flowers always 
onhand. Bridal Bouquets and Wedding Decorations 
a jalty. Floral Tributes of all kinds made on short 


otice. 
““g, TIDY & SON, 164 Yonge Street. 


Conservatories and Greenhouses—-477 and 490 Ontario 
Street, Toronto. 





PINKED AND FRINGED RUCHINGS 


“ Parisian” Plaiting in Lace and other light materials for 
Evening Dresses done on short notice by 


L A. STACKHOUSE 


427 Yonge Street, Toronto 


FOR THE NEXT 80 DAYS 
We will photograph 
PRETTY CHILDREN 
Free of charge. 


J. C. WALKER & CO. 


Cor. Yonge and Temperance Streets 





Charming Materials 


* For Evei ing and Ball Dresses at 


ofpmsons Slime 


212 YONGE STREET 


Fi,ured Silk Bengalines 
fofi-Tinted Crape Virginias 
Fish Nets from 30c per yard 
Silk Be>galines 
China and Cther Silks 
ORDER NOW 


* Christmas Box "—Full of Wonderfal Thin 
15 Portraits of Actresses and Pretty Girls, The iden 
Whee! Fortune Teller, Dictionary of Dreams, Guide to 
F irtation, Lovers’ Telerraph, Magic Aze Table, Magic 
Square, 200 Selections for Autograph Albums, 79 Money 
Making Secrets, 20 Popular Soogs, 54 Tricks in Magio, 84 
Conumdrums, The Deaf and Dumb Alphabet, Morse Tele- 
graph Alphabet, Calender for the current year, and our 
Fice new Cat.Jogue of Xmas and New Year Toys, Books 
and Novelties ALL sent WS by mail, FREE, for onl 
6o, siiver, for postage. A, W. KENNEY, Yarmcuth, N. 





Armands Hair Store’ 


Close to Y. M. C. A. Buildings, Toronto 


99 Yonge Street 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE uF URS 
Neal Skin Garments 


A SPECIALTY 
FUR LINED CIRCULARS 
And all the Latest Novelties in 


Seal, Beaver, Persian and Astra- 
can Fur Capes and. Muffs of 
all kinds. Fancy Fur Rugs 





Sole agents for Edward Miller’s New York 
Hats—styles correct, Battersby’s & Wood- 
son’s London Hats. We take the lead. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue, 
just issued. 


JAMES HARRIS & C0. 


93 Yonge Street 









OUR LATEST 











“eas | THE HAIR{|MOONSIONE CUT GLASS 


® lady’ ENTIRELY NEW THIS FALL 
y’a —_e appearance, 


is yet neglected by the maj »r- This name has been given, most appropriately, to a new 
ity of ladies in this o untry | finish in Rich Cut Glass, which adds to its usaal brilliancy 
who consider it superfluous to | 4 warmth and softness of tone that will be found very at- 
have their hair regularly tractive, especially to those who sometimes tire of the cold 
trimmed, singed, shampood or glitter of the cut glass in ordinary use. A choice selection 
dressed by the _ baldresser, of the above in 
ecause the teichiog of these i i 
Sgeeale princigion wes neglect. Rose Bowls, Olive Trays, Fruit Bowls, Bon 
Bon Dishes, Celery Trays, &c., 


ed by their parents. 
Very often are ladies subject 
ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE FOR 


= Sta ae on account of 
eir hair not being cared for. 
There is nothing which can WEDDING AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
mprove or favor the expres ‘ 
mm sion of the face more then the Some of the latest designs in 
hair. It is very difficult fora | Afternoon Tea Sets and After Dinner Coffee 
3 lady to dress her own hair be- and Chocola.e Sets 
comiagly ene = addition 
j of some artificial hair, which 

are i will save time and trouble and WILLIAM JUNOR 
will add decidedly to the appearance. Every article in 
Hair Gooes, be it for style, comfort, necessity or for pro- Telephone 2177 
tection from co!ds or neuralgia, may be had ready-made or | 109 King St. West 
made to order on sh. rt notice at Ta SR 


Which is the essential factor of 





Toronto 


Some corsets 
are never easy, 
there is al- 
ways a stiftness 
about them and 
the period of 
breaking them 
in has no end. What a relief 
it is then, that there is at least 
one corset that is absolutely 
faultless, that fits perfectly, 
that needs only a trial to con- 
vince the most skeptical of its 
wonderful merit. Why not 
try it? It is surely worth 
while, for the money is re- 
turned if you are not satisfied, 
hence you run no risk. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
THE NARRAGANS=:T 
\ [aay 


407 Yonge Street 407 


DORENWEND'S 


Is the Leading House for 
Fashionable 


HAIR GOODS 


The latest and most 
ARTISTIC STYLES 
In Wigs, Bangs, Switches, 

etc. 















Lrgest, Best and Cheapest 
House in the Dominion. 


Finest Hair Dressing Rooms 
on the Continent. 





Telephone 1551 


105 Yonge St. 


Send for circular. 


PERFUMES 
SEE OUR ASSORTMENT 


Lubin’s, Atkinson’s 
Colgate’s, Rieksecker’s 
Lundborg’s, Gosnell’s 
Piver’s, Rimmel’s 


And other noted makers, in ONE, TWO and FOUR ounce 
bottles. We have also the LEADING ODORS in bulk, 
which we sell at FIFTY CENTS an ounce. 

Nors—These goods can be diluted to make cheaper 
article, but we prefer to supply our customers with a good 
perfume and let them do their own diluting if they wish. 


J. A. MCARTHUR 
DRUGGIST 
230 Yonge Street - opp. Shuter Street 


Finest Perfumes 








ap ‘ 









HOME FEXERCISER 
(shown in above illustration) is the most perfect apparatus 
ever devised for indoor exercise. It is perfectly nviseless, 
no oil or lubrication of any kind is required, it occupies 
only a few inches of floor room, and can be instantly ad- 
justed to suit the strength of anyone. It can be set up 
anywhere ready for use in a few minutes, with the aid only 
of a screw driver. It is just the thing for the business 
man, the student, the professional man or the athlete, and is 
specially valuable for the use of ladies and children. Call 
and see it or send for price list and descriptive catalogue to 
P. C. ALLAN, 35 King st. West, Toronto, Agent for 
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Sachet Powders 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


IN BULK AND BOTTLE 


NEIL C. LOVE & CO. 


Chemists and Perfumers 


166 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 
THE BEST PLACE IN THE CITY IS 
CUNNINGHAM’S JEWELRY STORE 
For Manufacturing New Designs in 
Jewelry, Diamonds and Watches 

77 Yonge St., 2 Doors North of King 


MiSs SULLIVAN 
Late of W. A. Murray & Co. 


Artistic Dressmaking Don't Wait Until the Last Minute! 


76 CILLEGE STREET 


OOLONG But come at once and see our complete line of 
and PEKOE I EAS Diamonds, Watches 


and Jewelery 
The Geo. W. Shaver Co., Ltd, | Clocks, Silverware, Novelties, &. 


New and natty goods, just the thing you want for 
XMAS, at 


DAVIS BROS. 


Telephone (1850) for Samples}gym price JEWELRY STORE 
180 Yonge Street 130 
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A large stock of ass fi xtures on hand. 


ey 


Are among the choicest blends of 


244 Yonge and 2 Louisa Streets 








We guarantee our blends to be first-class. 
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TORUNTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


ON THE ICE. 


Like most sailors, I fell in love, but the 
course of my affections ran anything but 
smoothly. At the usual early age 1 joined her 
Majesty's service as a midshipman, donning 
my blue jacket and anchor buttons with con- 
siderable pride. I had chosen the navy as my 
profession much against the wishes of my 
widowed mother. Though far from wealthy, 
she was comfortably off, so I did not consider 
myself bound for her sake to throw aside all 
the dearest wishes of my heart, and condemn 
myself to a stool in some merchant’s office 
until such time as I should have made my way 
in the mercantile world. Quill driving was an 
abomination to me; and, if the truth must be 
told, English dictation was not my forte. My 
father had been a sailor before me; and for his 
sake I loved the service, even though it had 
taken him from us when I was quite a child. 
There was no green mound by which to linger, 
no white stone whereon to trace the beloved 
name. My father was one of those who per- 
ished in the fearful gale which raged from the 
13 h to the 16th of November, 1854, in the Biack 
Sea—days never to be forgotten by those who 
lived through them. 

The Prince was my father’s ship, a new mag- 
nificent steamer, conveying a cargo valued at 
one hundred thousand pounds—supplies well- 
nigh indispensable in carrying on the siege of 
Sebastopol, medical stores, food for want of 
which our unfortunate soldiers were dying— 
and clothing to keep out the bitter cold. All 
these comforts were on board the Prince ; but 
they never reached their destination. She had 
carried out troops also, who had fortunately 
been landed, and the perils of her voyage 
seemed over. She was anchored in tweuty-five 
fathoms of water outside Balaclava harbor, 
when the fury of the hurricane burst upon her. 
Iu some of the reports it was stat that a 
transport fouled her; at any rate, in the 
cutting away of her masts her screw became 
«n‘angled ia the rigging, so that her steam- 
power, which might have saved her, was lost. 


Tae port-chain broke, the starboard anchor 
*woula not hold alone, and the gallant ship 


drifted on to her doom. 
It must have been an awful scene—the 


ragged frowning rocks around the bay of 


deep-blue water, which, generally smooth and 
plecid, was lashed into a fury of seething foam. 

Thirty vessels were riding upon its bosom ; 
none were uninjured, and many were lost. 


The Prince struck six tims, then broke across 


the middle and was torn to pieces. In a few 


minutes there was nothing to be seen of the 


splendid vessel and her crew. Out of a hun- 
dred and fifty souls one midshipman and six 


sailors alone lived to tell the sad tale ; and my 
father was not among the saved. No wonder 


that my mother did not love the sea—no won- 
dcr that I did! 

The service suited me, and I suppose I suited 
the service, for at eight-and-twenty I found 


myself a post-capcain. Ast thirty-one I was at 


home on half-payr, Fr with my mother in 
her pretty cottage until I should be appointed 
to another ship. It was then I fell in love. 


Every body liked my mother; she was one of 
those few women who are content to remain | 
just as nature has made them, without calling 
in arc to improve their appearance, and she 
never pretended to be young. She Knew most 
of the people in the neighborhood, and was 
friendly with them; so, when I went home, 
time did not hang heavily on my hands—on 
the contrary, I could scarcely keep up ae 

u 


I soon found that, greatly as parents may like | 


engagements which poured in upon me. 


faces of the poor were pale and pinched with 


It was a bright winter day. Snow had fallen 
and lay many inches deep; the shrubs were 
covered with frost; the leafless branches of 
the trees glistened like silver in the sunshine. 
Ic was nothing to me that all the water-pipes 
were frozen, that bands of men were to be met 
with singing their monotonous melancholy 
ditty of We've Got No Work to Do, that the 


the bitter cold winds. Ac that time I could 
think only of Celia, and I knew that Col. 
Boothby’s lake was fit to bear, and that he had 
invited his neizhbors to skate. 

All the morning Celia and I glided over the 
ice together hand in hand. Then we went into 
the house to lunch, after which we started off 
again. It was I who fastened the skates to my 
darling’s little feet, I who taught her how to 
acquire the swifs even motion which she 

} mastered so well—for Celia was only a tyro in 
the art which I had learned on the North 
American station. 
In the afternoon the lake became crowded. 
Mr. Biake left the city early, and came down 
| with his pet baronet at his heels. The vicar 

was also present, gliding quietly and demurely 
| over the ice in straight lines, as befitted a 
cleric of high church views, with his long coat- 

tails floating behind him, and his pale clean- 
| shaven face looking very placid under his 

broad-brimmed corded and tasselled hat. The 
vicar & very great favorite with the ladies 
of Silverlake, but I cannot say that I myself 
thought much of Mr. Morris. 

Toe afternoon was not so pleasant as the 
morning had been, for I could not skate with 
Celia. As she whirled past me, first with one 
admirer, then with another, a strong desire 
came over me todo them some bodily injury: 
but I was so successful in restraining my feel- 
ings that I only smiled as I passed them. 

Oue thing became evident as the afternoon 
wore on—a thaw set in; which fact had the 
effect of making every one more eager to get 
as much skating as possible while the ice 
lasted. The branches of the overhangin 
trees dripped upon the passers-by; but still 
they all continued skating. I feared to speak 
to my Celia ; nevertheless I followed her like a 
shadow, ever ready to reciprocate the bright 
glances of confidence which she gave me from 
time to time. 

Celia, although not a coquette, did not frown 
on any one who worshipped at her shrine—she 
had a gracious smile for each and all ; but I 
was content, knowing well that for none Other 
than myself would the love-light beam from 
her star-like eyes, which were as beacons on 
a rock-bound coast, telling me where the land 
lay. 

I did not wear the willow all that afternoon 
because I could not be alone with my darling. 
I skated with the other girls, and tried to make 
myself agreeable : anda perhaps I succeeded, for 
I had no lack. of partners on the ice. 

“Come, Mrs. Boothby,” I cried to the 
colonel’s wife, who was sitting on a chair 

watching us—she was a fine aristocratic-look- 
ing woman of some fifty years—‘*let me put 
| on your skates for you! ”, 
* No, no!” she cried, laughing. ‘So long as 
| I stay here every one will think I am a good 
skater, but, if I once begin, they will very 
soon see that Iam not. I willlet them go on 
believing in me.” 

* Tnoat is what we call‘sailing under false 
colors,’” Ianswered. ‘* Come round with me ; 
I’li steer you as straight as a flagship! ” 

**No, I'm not to be tempted—if I stand up on 
skates, I shall scon tumble dowr. But there 


a naval officer as a visitor, they do not care for | is Huni with some cherry brandy ; it would be 


him as a son-in-law, especially when, in answer 


to certain questions from “‘ papa,” he is bound 


to confess that there is more gold on his uni- 


form than in his pockets. 





| a charity if you would get me a glass—I am al- 
| most froz-n!” . 

| Imade a sign to Huni, the colonel’s Swiss 
| butler, who came towards us gingerly over the 


About half a mile from my mother’s cottage | ice, with his tray: but no sooner had his mis- 


was an unusually handsome pair of gates, with 
bold pillars surmounted by demi lions rampant. 


Visitors rang the medieval bell, which gave | 


an alarming clang and brought out an old 
man with one arm. If they did not guess at 


the first glauce that this retainer had been a | 


soldier, he did not leave them long in doubt as 
t» the cause of his misfortune; for whenever 


| tress helped herself than, upon hearing the ice 
| crack, the man grew very pale. 

**IT go off! ’ he cried ; and off he went much 
| quicker than he had come on; and nothing 
| would induce him to return. 

| Hunistood upon the safe eminence of the 
| bank, and, as he would not venture upon the 
| ice again, all who wished for cherry brandy 


he opened his lips i; was to tell the story of | were obliged to go to him, 


the charge of Balaclava, when he had ridden 
into the fiery jaws of death side by side with 


his brave comrades, led by Col. Boothby, his | to b3 useful. 


present master. 

It was at the colonel’s house that I first met 
Celia Blake, his niece. 
Boothby, and had married a rich cit 
somewhat against the wishes of her family; 
but since she had married him they were very 
good friends, and Mr. Blake had built for him- 
self a modern mansion in grounds adjoining 
those of the colonel. 

A little farther down the road, beyond the 


rampant lions, were two very exalted herons | 


standing on either side of a gorgeous gate of 
bronze ornamented with gold. This was Mr. 
Biake’s palatial residence. Everything about 
it was und_ubtedly handsome ; but it seemed 


as though fifty years would be needed to | 


“tone down” the place and give beauty to the 
freshly-planted trees and shrubs. 
There was, however, one thing beyond the 


bronze gates of the Herons which was quite | 


perfect, and that was Celia. 

Of the Blakes my mother knew little, but 
she was very familiar with the Boothbys; so it 
was only natural that Celia and I should be 
thrown together. Our courtship was short, as 
sailors’ courtships usually are. When we see 
a prize, we like to take possession of it at once. 
A very little time passe before I told Celia of 
my love and asked for hers in return. The 
dear little girl yielded up her heart without a 
struggle, and vowed she was ready to bear the 
troubles and anxieties of a sailor's wife for my 
unworthy sake. 

Oh, how pretty my little sex queen looked, 
wich her blushing cheeks and bonny blue eyes, 
b-ight with new-born happiness! AndI was 
not the only one who saw the change in her. 
There was a twinkle of delight in the old 
soldier's gray eyes as he grasped my hand and 
told me to beware of breakers ahead. There 
were breakers ahead indeed ! 

Mr. Biake would not hear cf our engagement. 
He had a betrer position in view for bis daugh- 


, quietly upon her knees. 
| sistance, but the vicar, being close at hand, 


| **Capt. Capel,” called Mrs. Boothby, with a 
| mischievous look ia her eyes, ‘‘I know you like 
Look at that unfortunate girl— 
| she caa’t get along at all. Beauty in trouble! 
| Now won't you go and assist her? It would be 


Celia’s mother was a | quite a pretty sight.” 
map, | 


I forgot to answer, for Celia, who had been 
| in the house to rest, had just returned with 

her skates in her hand, and the baronet was b 

her side. He was the sart of man I despised, 
| not because he looked as though a puff of wind 

would blow him across the equator—for that he 
| could not help—but because of his languid 
manners and his vapid conversation. He was 
aiways talking of cracked tea-cups, stately 
| lilies, and art draperies. 
| ** Allow me to put on yourskates for you,” he 
| said to Celia. 

I vowed mentally that he should do nothing 
of the kind while I was there to prevent it, 

** No, thank you,” replied my darling, glanc- 
ing meaningly at me. 

I smiled back at her, knowing that she meant 
| me to put the skates on for herin spite of her 

father’s being on the ice, 

* Oh, but you must !” exclaimed Sir Reginald 
Adolphe Bouverie. 

** But I won't!” declared Celia, stamping her 
little foot impatiently. 

‘**What an unkind answer, Miss Blake!” 
said the baronet, with a reproachful glance 
that was meant to wither her. 

‘*There are some people to whom one is 
bound to speak plainly,” she answered, hand- 
ing her skates to me, 

| With a triumphant glance in the direction of 
| the baronet, I quickly put the skates on Celia’s 
dainty feet. 

Mr. Biake, happening to pass at that mo- 
ment, glared at us both; and the baronet 

| joined him, to lodge his complaint against 
| Celia for her conduct towards him, 

My little darling, piiding away in the op- 
posite direction, lost her balance, and sank 

I started co her as- 


ter—which meant that he was encouraging | was at her side before me, and I arrived in 
the advances of an effeminate, sickly-looking, | time to hear his words of wisdom. 


high-art baronet, whom I could have taken by 


the collar and shaken as a terrier does a rat. | 


Nor was this the only aspirant to . he hand and 


heart of my Celia; for the new vicar was | 


deeply smitten and increasingly attentive. But 


= Are res humbly praying to be lifted up?” 
he asked, in his quiet, smooth tones, 

But it was to me, not to his reverence, that 
Celia Blake turned fora helping hand; and I 
blessed her with all my heart for her staunch 


Celia—Heaven bless her !—preferred her sailor | allegiance to the man of her choice. 


to any of them. 


I am afraid the poor girl had a very trying | 


time of it in those days at the Herons—when | 
there were not paternal storms, there were | 
maternal contrary winds—but Celia steered | 
through them all, exchanging now and then a 
silent hand-clasp with the man she loved, to 
keep the helm straight. 

As for Col. Boothby, L felt I could not be 

rateful enough to him for his kindness. He 
Seclined to enrer into the discussion atall, As 
an old friend of my father and mother, he said 
he certainly should not shut his eyes against 
me for such a crime as falling in love with 
Celia. He agreed with me that no man could 
helpit, and avowed that only the fact of his 
near relationship and the possession of a wife 
already kept bim out of danger himself. So 
Celia and I still saw each other at the colonel’s 
house, and enjoyed those clandestine meetings 
which were ali the sweeter for being stolen. 

There was one trouble that must sconer or 
later come upon us—when I should be ap; oint- | 
ed toa sbip, how could we communicate with | 
each other? It would be impossible for Celia 
either to write or receive letters without the 
knowledge of her parents, unless she resorted 
to sach duplicity as "would have been repug- 
nant to her innocent mind and incompatible 
with the honor of a sailor. Before our love 





Backwards and torwards skated the girls in 
their picturesque dresses and their pretty fur 
ha!s. some hand in hand with each other, like 
twin cherries on a stem, some helped by 
stronger arms, and all looking exceedingly joy- 
ous and happy. 

‘* They are wearing out my kitchen chairs,” 
said Mrs. Boothby, as I passed again. ‘ Why 
cannot you help those beginners and save my 
unfortunate chairs, Capt. Capel?” Then she 
lowered her voice and added, “I don't think 
Celia cares much for the baronet after 
all—do you?” 

Our eyes met, and the colonel'’s wife laughed 
mischievously. 

**Do you know, Mrs. Boothby, that the ice is 
getting very wet? If you are really not going 
to skate, I should advise you to have achair on 
the bank; the soles of your boots must be 
under water.” 

** And so they are!" she exclaimed. ‘‘ Anda 

ery nice cold I shall have! Help me to shore 
~-there’s a good creature-~and ro petitioner 
willever pray-— What shall | pray for you, 
Capt. Capel?” 

Mr. Blake passed us on his way towards the 
farther side of the iake, behind the little ait 
which served as a home for the swans, who 


spread theie white wings there when the 
waters were not ice-bound. 


* Oh, go afcer him, please,” said Mra, Booth- 


Opera Fans, Carb Chain Bracelets, Curb Chain 
Rings—just the thing for Xmas presents, 


there! I thought every one had been 
cautioned ; and we even had boards put up! 
What can he be thinking about? It is quite 
rotten under those trees!” 

Without a mo.uent’s hesitation I started off 
after the por. ly figure, and, being a good + ka'er, 
I overtook Mr. Blake before he came to the 
dangerous part. It was true that he and I 
were not good friends; stili there was n> rea- 
son why I should stand by quietly and see him 
imperil his li’e; for the lake was véry deep, I 
knew, and had a bed of soft mui at the bottom 
which would be a great danger to any one who 
happened to break through the ice. 

skated by his side, told him of the risk he 
was about to run, gave him Mrs. Boothby’s 
message, and did all I could to persuade him to 
turn back, but without any good result. Oppo 
sition seemed — to strengthen his deter- 
mination to proceed, 
colder thanks he passed on, muttering some 
ungracious words as to knowing the lake quite 
as wellasI did. 1lrelieved him of my company, 
but stood still and watched to see if he got 
over to the ait safely. He did, and returned, 
to triumph over me—not in words, but with 
contemptuous looks. Having performed his 
feat out of obstinacy, I thought of course that, 
having proved me to be wrong, he would be 
satisfied; and I went back swiftly to Mrs. 
Boothby, to finish my interrupted walk with 
her over the ice. 

**So he would do it!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
only wonder that it bore hi.o. He could not 
have realized his danger.” 

I carried her chair to the bank, and had just 
handed her to it, when the sound of many 
voices raised in warning reached our ears, and 
before we could look round there was a crash 
and acry for help, followed by the :c:eams cf 
frightened women. 

I turned at once, and saw the hole that Mr. 
Biake bad made—he himself had entirely van- 
ished; and I noticed Sir Reginald ‘Adolphe 
Bouverie going quietly off the ice in the op- 
posite direction, while the vicar was by Celia’s 
side, already talking to her of Christian resig- 
nation! These were Mr. Biake’s two greatest 
friends; but neither of them offered him a 
ss hand in his time of need. Mrs. 
Boothby had turned a pale face in my direc- 
tion, and had looked at me in speechless 
horror. 

I glanced swiftly at my Celia, and then I 
thought suddenly of a long piece of rope which 
had been brought down to the lake to fasten 
back the branches of a weeping willow ; but it 
could not be secured, and the rope had been 
cast aside. I threw off my two coats and 
skated on, seized one end of the rope, and let 
the other trail behind me on the ice. As I 
neared the hole I slipped off my high-low 
shoes, skates and all—as a sailor, I had no fear 
of cold water—and very quickly I plunged ir, 
just hearing Celia’s bitter cry of anguish as I 
disappeared. 

All this was the work of a few seconds. I 
could dive well, and after some groping about 
under the ice I found Mr. Blake, as I expected, 
with his feet stuck deep in the mud, and, for- 
tunately for me, quite insensible. 

I towed him up, guiding myself to the hole 
by means of the rope, and felt nearly exhausted 
when I drew him tothe surface. I was now 

shivering with the terrible coldness of the 
water, and I had great difficulty in getting 
him through the broken ice. 

A cheer greeted us when we appeared in 
view of the spectators; but I could not get Mr. 
Blake out until a ladder had been laid flat 
upon the ice—a suggestion of the colonel's. I 
hauled Mr. Blake on to the ladder, and willing 
hands dragged it along till the dangerous 
region of broken ice was passed, 

helped to carry the still insensible man to 
the colonel’s house. Every one said he was 
dead, but I felt nearly sure that they were mis- 
taken. I was acquainted with the Hamane 
Society's direction’ for the restoration to life 
of those apparently drowned. It was fortunate 
that I was, for no one else present knew them. 

We sent for medical assistance, but the doc- 
tor was out. We undressed the patient, 
wrapped him in hot blankets, cleansed his mouth 
and nostrils, drew forward his tongue, placed 
him on his back, ae on an incline, with a 
firm cushion under his shoulder-blades. Then 
we grasped his arm; above the elbows, drawing 
them gently and steadily upwards until they 
met above his head ; we kept the arms in that 
position for a few seconds, for the purpose of 
drawing air into the lungs. Afterwards we 
quietly drew down the arms and pressed 
them, with elbows bent and hands turned up 
towards the shoulders, against the sides ot the 
chest, to force out the air from the lungs re- 
peating these actions alternately until we 
saw a spontaneous effort to respire. Then 
we rubbed him with dry, warm flannels, 
from time to time dashing first hot and 
then cold water over his chest, and rubbing 
with the flannels ain. Smelling-salts 
were constantly passed under his nostri’s, 
but not retained there. When respiration was 
restored, we put him for five miautes up to his 
neck in a hot bath, then rolled him in hot 
blankets and carried him to bed, where he was 

ain rubbed under the blankets. He was 
then given a little warm brandy and water in 
very small quantities, and large mustard 
footers were placed on his chest and below 

is shoulders, to relieve the breathing, which 
seemed distressed. 

By the time all this was done I found I was 
chilled myself ; and, as I proposed to leave his 
bedside, satisfied that all would now be well, 
Mr. Blake gave me a grateful look and held 
out a feeble hand to me. 

_ Outside the room door I found Celia weep- 


ing. 

** Will he live?” she asked, her sad eyes 
raised to mine. 

‘**He wili be as well as ever to-morrow, my 
darling,” I whispered, as I took her in my 
arms. 

*Oh, Edward, how can I ever thank you for 
saving him?” she said earnestly. 

**T will tell you how,” I answered, kissing 
her fresh young lips for the first time. 

“Why, Ted, how wet you are!” she ex- 
claimed, as I clasped her in my arms. ‘ You 
will catch a terrible cold, I fear!” 

**T hope not,” I answered, withasmile. ‘I 
must run home atonce, but I shall consider my 
cold well earned in saving your father, my 
pretty one.” 

‘It was indeed good of you when he had 
been so unkind.” Then a mirth'ul smile 
lighted up her face. ‘*‘Has anything been 
heard of Sir Reginald since? Even in my ter- 
ror I saw him making off.” 

“I think he took the first train to Lonion, 
to be out of harm’s way,” I answered ; and we 
both laughed as heartily as if no one had been 
in danger that afcernoon. 

I ran all the way home to warm myself, and 
frightened my poor old mother nearly out of 
her wits, 

**Turn on the hot water for me, mater, and 
bring up the salt and mustard!” I exclaimed, 
as I ran up stairs. 

The dear old lady quickly had a bath pre- 
ared for me, after which | found a bright 
ittle fire burning on the hearth in my bed- 
room. The hot bath, with acouple of table- 
spoonfuls of salt and mustard mixed in the 
water, saved ue from having a severe cold; 
and the next morning I received a letter of 
heartfelt thanks from Celia’s father, and a re- 
quest that I would come round to see him. 

I went. The waters of the colonel’s lake 
must have been the waters of Lethe, for not 
only did Mr, Blake seem to have forgotten all 
the objections which he had raised to my suit 
but he took me by the hand and told me I had 
proved myself worthy of his daughter, and 
bade me name the wedding day. 

Need I say that I took him at his word and 
named avery early day indeed? On the 14th 

of February Celia and I were married. She 
was my valentine; and neither of us has ever 
regretted her father's immer+ion in the lake. 
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The Trials of Nancy Lee. 


‘The Wandering Jew was a stay-at-home 
compared with a naval woman,” “-_ - a 
“* Pour 


New York mother, the other day. 
years ago my daughter b2came one by marry 


ing a lieutenant in the navy, and since that 
time I never know where in the habitable globe 
to expect she will be nex:. Last year, while 
her husband went to Africa with the eclipse 


a she and her dear little three year 
ola, 






























































to New York next month to sail for the Medi 
terranean squadron. 


husband and his friends, 


woman's nerves? 


starting 


im three thousand miles away. 


marry in naval circles.” 
—_—_——__~ 
Courting the Schoolma’am. 


atthe poles. 


of the globe. 
you were a boy.” 

**Of course I did, but——” 

“And it is no longer a theory. 
stances have established the fact.” 

“I know; but what I meant was that I 
woulddo anythingto pleaseyou. Ah! Minerva, 
if you but knew the aching voild——” 

“There is no such thing as a void, James. 
Nature abhors a vacuum; but admitting that 
there could be such a thing, how could the void 
you »peak of be a void if there was an ache in 
it?” 


Circum- 


‘*T meant to say that my life would be lonely 
without you; that you are my daily thought 
and nightly dream. I would go anywhere to 
be with you. If yon wese in Australia or at 
the North Pole I would fly to you. I——” 

**Fiy! Ic will be anothercentury before men 
can fly. Even when the laws of gravication 
are successfully overcome there still remains, 
says a late scientific authority, the difficulty 
of maintaining a balance——” 

** Well, at all events,” exclaimed the youth, 
* T’'ve got a pretty fair balance in the savings- 
bank, and I want you to b23 my wife. There!” 

- Well, Jemes, since you put it in that light, 


“Let the curtain fall, 


—_——_—_ = e——_____—_——— 


She Was Boss. 


I was driving along a highway in Woods 
County, Ohio, (says a writer in the New York 
Sun) with a man who was selling farming 
machines to farmers, and about two o'clock in 
the afternoon we came along to a district 
school house. The school ma’am and about 
twenty scholars stood under an elm tree, about 
forty feet high, near the house, and in the top- 
most branches of the tree was a boy about 
fourteen years old, * Anymaire wrong here?” 
asked my friend, as we halted before the door. 
“Budd Hawkins says he won't, and the 
teacher says he must!” called a little girl. The 
teacher herse}f then came forward. She was a 
plain-looking girl of about twenty, with a 
mouth showing:great firmness, and with some 
embarrassment she explained: “It’s the 
terror of the school. He refused to mind, and 
I started to whip him. He broke away and 
ran out and climbed the tree. Ive been 
up about twenty feet, but had to give 
it up and come down. “Yer can't con- ; 
ber * Budd, I 
“I won't!” “I 








BEECHAM'S PILLS 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


TO WHICH 


ARE SUBJECT 


is the most marvelous Antidote yét discovered. It is the premier Specific for 
WEAK STOMACH, SICK HEADACHE, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, CONSTI- 
PATION, DISORDERED LIVER, etc., and is found especially efficacious and 


Long pre-eminent for their health-restcring and life-giving properties, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of any 


who calls her father ‘that man,’ because 
she sees him so seldom, stayed with me; to- 
day they are in Califcraia, looking toward 
Japan, wich a chance, however, of coming back 


Two years ago last 
Thanksgiviny, Lieutenant M——, having ben 
home from South America just one week, we 
had arranged for a gay dinner for my daughter's 
Everything went 
beau:ifully till about six oclock. Dinner was 
set for eight, when the lieutenant, who had 
been out since luncheon, returned wi'h a long 
face. His ship, which was at Fortress Monroe, 
had been ordered to Samoa, his leave was re- 
called, and before dinner was served he was 
miles on the road to report for duty, and my 
daughter spent that winter in California, to be , Toronto, and attach the finest dinin 
in more direct communication with him. Now, 
isn’t that sort of thing enough to shatter a 


mind it in the least. I try to commiserate with 
her occasionally, and she says she knew what } have given to the people in Canada, and we 
to expect when she married, and to her thereis | hope this favorite route will be well patron zed, 
comeing invigorating to be on the verge of 

or anywhere at any moment. She 
may like it, but I do not. If I had her to 
chaperon over again, I shouldn’t let her speak 
toa man in the navy. Her husband is one of 
the best men I ever knew and a charming com- 
penton, but that makes it the harder to have 
a I think,” she 


** Yes,” said the popes man, as he threw | A 6 


for me, James. The world, or the earth as it 
is called, is round like a ball, slightly flattened 
One of the first lessons in the 
elementary geography is devoted to the shape 
You must have studied it when 
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thanks, and, steppin 


the top. 


later it fell with a crash. 





drove on. 
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the United States for meals. The 
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himself at the feet of the pretty school teacher, 4 ‘6 Sh ae: 
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Is a Caddy of Pu e Indian or Ceylon Tea 
trom 
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Not to scorch of burn the most delicate food. Just think 
what this means if you are depending upon hired help. 
Tois utensil has a double bottom and sides os fer as 
shown in above cut. The spare between the copper or 
outer bottom, and the bottom proper is filled with ae 
of the finest quality. There is but one dish to clean, no 
danger of breakage, Soups, puddings, sauces, etc , as well 
as milk or cream fillin ed without the aiightest dan- 
r of being scorched. Th: newest cooker out and 'tis 
eading all others—on its merits. 
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78 Adelaide St. West, Toronto. 
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said, as she turned to us; ‘‘hell come down 
with the tree, if not before.” We offered to 
use the axe, but she declined the offer with 
to the tree, she swung 
the implement around and buried the blade in 
the wood. ‘* You dasn’t!” shouted Budd from 
“I'll do it or resign!" she answered, 
as she struck several blows. At the end of 
three minutes the tree began to totter and 
Budd to yellia alarm, and in a few seconds 
I thought the boy 

was badly burt, if not killed, and was relieved 

as the school-ma-am sprang forward, yanked 

him out of the branches, and, while applying a 

gad with one hand, she pulled him into the 

school-house with the other, saying: ‘** Now, 
| Budd Hawkins, you’ve got to do some of the 
awfuilest begging ever heard of in the State of 
Ohio, or I won't leave enough hide on you for a 
flea to bite!” He was hard at it when we 


Take the Picturesque Erie Railway to New 


Parties visiting New York should always be 
careful to have their tickets read via the Erie. 
They run magnificent through sleepers from 

cars in 
; rie is a 
daouble-track road from Suspension Bridge to 
But she doesn’t seem to| New York. The officials of this great road de- 
serve great credit for the grand service they 
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finished, emphatically, “ naval officers should | tas become so general and desirable that in every family 
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was put to this terrible test, however, fortune 
favored me. 





have sent for an axe, and here it comes,” she i Oh! say, have you the ‘ Tarbox” Self-Wringing Mop 





by, “‘and tell him that the ice is not safe round ' Brown’s, 110 Yonge street. 
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nt baifan hour and returned. ‘The as | [Some enpeianiaaaee by Thomas de little ‘couch, and in the’ morning, aul as the THE M AMMOTH BOOK STORE 


absent balf an hour and returned. The officer 
Quincey have recently come to light. They | 8% ascends in power, she sees before her a 
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in command came to the scout’s door and 
laughingly remarked that ak atnste have been secured by the Independent, and are | ong, long day of perfect pPeasere in this so- 
¥ | now in course of publication ty that journal. | Clety which evening will bring to her, but 
(Successor to R. W. Douglas & Co ) 
248 Yonge Street 


found right. He bade the scout and 
friend good bye and marched off with his | the following sketch is one of the most strik- | Which is interwoven with every fibre of her 
sensibilities. This condition of noiseless, quiet 
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F . The Scout’s Story. 


The following exciting escape from death by 
hanging is related by Col, eo T. Murtha, 
late of the United States Army, known as the 
Cumberland Scout, who is now in Toronto: 

What is related here is no fiction but truth, 
every word. In the early tart of the month of 
August, 1862, the second year of the Averican 
war, the tenth division of the Cumberland 
Arn y was stationed at a village near the foot 
of the Cumberland Mountains, known as Mac- 
minnville. The division was commanded by 
Gen. William Nelson, a good soldier and a 
brave man, but he was very generally 
disliked on account of his harsh treat- 
ment of officers and soldiers. The object of 
the commander-in-chief in stationing this 
division here was to watch the movements of 
the Gonfederate commander-in-chief, Gen. 
Braxton Bragg, who was suspected of attempt- 
ing the invasion and conquest of the State of 
Kentucky. The United States and Confeder- 
ate forces were constantly engaged in skir- 
mishes between Chattanooga, the Confederate 
head-quarters, and Nashville, the United 
States head-quarters. Bands of guerillas, who 
were nothing more or less than bandits and 
assassins of the most merciless character, in- 
fested the country. Our young scout was an 
officer at the time, a captain in rank, who 
volunteered as a scout on account of his 
familiarity with the region of the country 
where the opposing forces were operating. 
Bt fore the division entered the village of Mac- 
Minnville a dash was made by a body of United 
States cavalry. The dash was entirely unex- 
pected and resulted in the capture of quite a 
number of Confederate soldiers who were on 


































on. ane oo a a, of i ng 

arc unds Mrs. S. and her nephew turned to the The loveliest sight th , love is that, above all, which God blesses and 

ceotiie We — oad igh in rank fog the | upon in this Seoatll is _ first. ienem ane ood smiles upon, — 

; — cad te “ad ou oe ae ‘amt the holiest :izht upon which the eyes of God 

ured and n ends, command us ali, at any | settle in almighty sanc‘ion and perfect b!ess- 
ing is the Jove which soon kindles between the 


time.” 
A few days passed, the scout had improved | mother and her infant ; mute and speechless 
on the one side, with no language but tears and 


very — —_ pa eam ee ae of 
reporting for duty. at afternoon orders | kisses and looks Beautiful is the philc 
were issued for the whole division to move | which arises out of that refl-ction or onan 
next morning at seven o'clock, with four days’ | connected with the transition that bos pro- 
cooked rations in ptt cnn a Bidding adieu | duced it, First comes the whole mighty drama 
to the lady and her nephew, the ons ee of love purified ever more and more, how often 
at the head of his company torn - ae n | from grosser feelings, yet of necessity through 
town, known as Altamont. Months ro > | its very elements osciliating between the finite 
the United States troops fell back through the and the infinite ; the haughtiness of womanly 
a Tennessee an ee followed by pride, so dignified, yet not always free from 
ragg’s Confederate Army. ; Pe armies | the near contagion of error; the romance so 
were in sight of each other for hundreds of ennobling, yet not always entirely reasonable ; 
miles and constant tkirmishing was going on | the tender dawn of opening sentiments point: 
day and night. There was a race between the | ing to an idea in all this which it neither can 
two armies for Louisville, the great city of | reach nor could lon sustain. Thiuk of the 
Kentucky. The United States soldiers yon | great storm of agitation, and fear, and bope, 
the race, were re-inforced, turned upon their | through which in her earliest days of woman- 
enemies, and fought and won the great battle | hood every woman must naturally pass—fui fill- 
of Perryville, in Central Kentucky, driving ing a law of her Creator, yet a law which rests 
upon her mixed constitution ; animal, though 


their enemies from the State. The young 
scout was with a small squad of soldiers recon- indefinitely ascending to what is non-animal— 
as a daughter of man, frail and imperfec:, yet 


neering & ae ass = earn 

rip towards urfreesboro an acMinn- | 9} 

ville. The little party fell into an ambus- aon te ee tee Teck when Ce oe 

cade, some were killed and others cap-| vernal passover of sexual’ tenderness and 
romance has fulfilled its purpose, we see, 


tured, by a mixed band of regular Con- 
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the only line running free reclining chair cars . 

from Detroit te St. Louis and Kansas City. SOEn OWN ANNUAL 
The Wabash runs the finest sleeping and chair 
cars in the world. Ask ycur nearest ticket 
agent for tickets via this route, J. A. Richard- | LEISURE HOUR 
son, Canadian Passenger Agent, 28 Adelaide 
street east. 
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furlough, as well as a goodly number of raga- 

















federate soldiers and 
band which captured the little party the scout 


rising as a phcenix from this great mys'ery 
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muffins known as gueriilas. The soldiers were of ennobled instincts, another mystery much | 
well treated, as were all Confederate soldiers | 800n recognized his young friend of MacMinn- | more profound, more ‘affecting, mere ivine— ni mi 24 
when captured, but the guerillas when recog. | Ville. Thecaptive said never a word by way of | not so much a rapture as a blissful repose of a yp 8 Yonge Street, Toronto 
nized were immediately shot. Closely follow- | Tecogni'ion, but awaited dev lopments. The | Sabbath, which swallows up the more perish- Q ~] bua 
ing the cavalry came the whole div’sion of | Young Confederate made not the slightest signof | ing story of the first; forcing the vast heart — § 
infantry. Pickets were immediately posted on | Tecognition but gazed upon his old friend with | of female nature through stages of ascent: S 
o all roads entering the village, a provost guard | #pparent stoical indifference. The whole party | forcing it to pursue the transmigrations of the ™m 
Zz put on duty for preserving order, and the divi- | Moved in the direction of Chattancoga. The | Psyche from the aurelic condition so glowing m Go 
sion went into camp in and around the village. guerillas in the party treated the prisoners | jn its color, into the winged creature which > ; ; 
The regiment to which the young scout be- | harshly, the Confederate soldiers cid not. As | mixes with the mystery of the dawn and as- =| own frintaes ee. the big DISCOUNTS 
NO anced, pitched thete toate 7 cake party eto aur wae aaanek tee cands to the sitar of the infinite heavens; ris- Ww 0 ne 60 ROGEWINK CupsoMmers Sud 
ground on the outskirts of the village, just be- », ) ° ng bya er of light from that sympathy ‘ 
o side a handsome residence, surrounded by | guerillas having taken the rubber blankets which God surveys with approbation ; aa oven OY oe CATCH THE CASH 
beautiful grounds, the property of a Mrs, | from the prisoners appeared to be very com- | more so as He beholds i: self-puritying under mh | 
z Stubvlefield, who was known to be a very | fortable. The Tennessee river was reached | His Christianity, to that syn-pathy which needs g@ 
warm supporter of the Southern cause. Our | @nd crossed. It was nearly dark and the driz- | no purification, bat is the holiest of things on WH a We q~ote net prices, and the value offered is indisputable. 
oa ‘scout had his quarters very near by and often | Zling rain continued, yet no sign of recognition | this earth, and that in which God most reveals we I Our stock of 
za admired the beautiful grounds. One morning, | from the younss Confederate whose life had | Himself through the nature of humanity. s 
_ on arising frcm his cot he felt a peculiar feeling | been saved by the scout in MacMinnville. The | How purified? And if it should_be answered, “= FA N CY A RTI oO LES 
| of about his eyes and taking asmall !ooking-glass | Scout made up his mind not to be taken into | through and under Christianity, the fool in his QS. | 
| soon discovered that they were nearly closed. | Chattanoogs. It was only a few miles. The | heart would scoff and say: What woman x 
m He sent re. for the regimental sur- | €D ire party stopped at a country house and | thinks of religion in her youthful courtship? 8 SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 
OD geon, who informed him that the swelling was | the guerillas ordered supper. The prisoners | No; but it is not what she thinks of, but what x ; oe 
caused by the bite of some poisonous reptile or | Were not considered in the supper order, but, | thinks of her; not what ste contemplates in fl Is practically unlimited. 
insect. Acting upon the doctor's suggestion | were left standing out in the rain, with a | consciousness, but what contemplates her, and S auc. 
the bed clothing was searchea and a large | guard who was well wrapped up and comfort- | reaches her by a necessity of social action , 
black spider discovered comfortably ensconced | &ble. The young Confederate passed slowly by | Romance is the product of Christia: ity, but so 
between the blankets. In a few hours the | 4nd said tothe scout in a low voice, ‘do not | is sentiment. Do é 
scout’s eyes were entirely closed. A day or so £ — a a Prigd ng Sein nee ah Well is it ,for the ,Biorification of humen a e 
afterward the doctor suggested a removal to ake a dash from her nature that through these holy things the vast ° 
some private house, where e would have bet- | I can if I have to shoot one of those fellows to | majority of women must Gurever pass ; well, Bennett & W rigl it | Cor. Queen and Portland Sts. 
ter atténtion and said, “‘ Mrs. Stubblefield will | doit. Ihave been a tor a chance to | also, that, by placing its sublime germs near to 72 Queen St. East, T ‘ | 
receive and care for you right royally.” It was | Speak to you. This is the first one and will | female youth, God thus turns away by antici- - = Bary VOTES | Telephone 1384 
— not much trouble to get his consent to the | Probably the last ; good-bye! pation the divinest of disciplines from the ra- — 
change. He was taken to the house and given | ‘‘Good-bye; I never intended to go to Chat- pacious absorptio. of the grave. Time is found, ee 
a to an elegant room at once. The lady remarked | tanooga with the party. ow ofcen, for those who are early summoned 
i t that she was glad to welcome the young officer | The young Confederate entered the house or | into rendering back their glorious privileges, 
aa to her home, not only for humanity's sake, but | rather the door, where he stood in the open | who yet have tasted in its first fruits the para- 
cL because she would feel safer from intrusion. | door-way for sometime. * Now is my chance,” | dise of maternal love. ; 
= Here he was so well treated that he often | said our scout to himself, ‘‘he is standing | And, pertaining also to this part of the sub- 
a expostulated and asked of his hostess to take | there to give me a good chance to start.” He ject, I will tell you a result of my own observa- 
a less trouble on his account or he would feel | whitpered to a fellow prisoner and asked him | tions of no light importance to women. 
d that he was a burden to the household, and | to go with him, “‘ No, it’s toodangerous,” was | Itisthis: Nineteen times out of twenty I 
a would go back to his tent. “Officers were cal!- | the reply. ‘‘Good-bye, then, comrade, here | have remarked that the true paradise of a ° © O 
— ing on him every day, and several of them | goes for a trial anyway. Ic is life or death | female life in all ranks nct tco elevated for e 
boy laughingly remarked: “A spider bite is a| withme. They will heng me if they get me to | constant intercourse with the children, is by 
al ghingly P ° i 
ked fortunate wound, and you ought to be a friend | Chatanooga and I don’t propose to contribute | no means the years of coustahio, nor the 1 O5 King Street West 
ke to spiders from this time on.” to the amusement of those cut-throats in that | earliest period of marriage, but that seques- 
‘the One day Mrs. eras Seren ee we. a nl hiseitin tests ‘a htiak — — - adie ae = wh — Off, ‘al i h o 7 fi 
r voung friend’s room sobbing violeatly. ‘he guard was ; mother is left alone throug e day, wi 
pad on What has happened, madeee ?” r threw his way in ee et > ee sorrenhs. pee . in iS ait ps of oe er as gf uae ine Leat er ressing Cases, itted 
Ob, , can you not protect me?” uard, at the same time striking him under | house, and ( e thanke chiefly where 
oot s Goch meadnes I naan will, with my the ear with terrible force. As the guard fell | there are no servants at all; in which she is or either Lad y or Gentleman, and 
_ life if necessary.” the young scout leaped over his prostrate form, | attended by one sole companion, her liitle E 
vn “Captain, General Nelson has issued an | then over the yard fence and ran for a dense | first-born angel, as yet clinging to her robe, Containing 6 pieces - ~ ° ‘ - $2.75 
order to search all houses for arms, Now I | forest which was only a few hundred yards dis- | imperfectly able to walk, still more imperfect 46 g ° 5 “ 7 . Zs 3.75 
lew have concealed here in the hcu-e a very fine | tant. It was now dark. He yee inant in its prattling and innocent thoughts, cling- ve 10 as 2 . : ’ : 5.00 
gun which belonged to my husband. They will | in the direction of the river, an if he could | ing to her, haunting her wherever she goes as 5 . 
find it and take it from me,” reach it he would feel easy. Ofcourse the alarm | her shadow, catching from her eye the total . 11 46 - i ~ os “ 7.00 
; be ** By no means, madam. Bring the gun here | was eens a guerri —— - pursuit, = - its ee ee a and ss 14 6 . io z 7 2 8.00 
rie. bs and save it for | calling ** Halt “one out o ere, | see you, | sending to hers athrill of secret pleasure so ‘ . 
om or 5 will ang th Sy map gee eae loon cence furiously, The scout reached the | often as the little fingers fasten on her own. ; 15 ‘* (extra quality) - - 15 00 
sin “Thank you, captain, thank you. I will | river in safety, but in attempting to secrete | Left alone trom morning to night with this ‘6 90 * ss *6 oa a - 23200 
is a bring it into your room at once.” himself under the bank he slipped and was | one companion, or even with three, still wear- és 95 7 a * _ 7 _ 25 00 
2 to The lady brought in tke gun, placed it in a | precipitated into deep water, where the | ing the graces of infarcy—buds of various 
ae corner near the captain’s bed, and again gave surrent res, vee stogee. fee Ll — stages pee ce een jane ween. ¥ ; 
e . over the ban ow ; its ‘ - | she has the grea essing of approacning s ® 
we wey Yas nee oe not be alarmed. Iwill | ing in the water, collecting driftwood of all | a luxury of paradise, is moving, too often not We havea large stock of other articles suitable for 
aa be respcnsible for the safety of the gun.” kinds, and forming what is known in that | aware that she is moving, through the divinest Xmas presents 
— “Yes,” replied the lady, “but that is| country as a “drift rack, Floating in the | section of her life. As evening sets in, the p ° 
fag not ali I am alarmed about. Captain, will | darkness against alog in this drift rack, the | husband, through all walks of life, from the 
you promise me, on your honor as a soldier, | scout concluded to pull the log out into the | highest professional down to that of common 
not to speak of this to any one?” middle of the stream and thus go down the | labor, returns home to vary her modes of con- 
“If it is not inconsistent with my duty asa| river. He drew the ~— o. , and swinging | versation by such thoughts and interests as Reliable Lar e Stock 
soldier of the United S ates Army | will do so | under it with only his face out of water, he | are more consonant with his more extensive £ 
without hesitation.” floated sixteen a in the darkness, thus | capacities of intellect. But by that time her 
“Captain, you are my only ho without | eluding his enemies. . Fancy Furniture imported from 
nily ectieatin bind you with, ceadeen t wiil tell He —,. ones — a. _ “—_ e Deve four Sate, 2 x 100, well FINE Gosmaey, mepns. Finan, ated 
a vance dashed into | patch about three miles frum > I : ' tates, etc., in great variety at low- 
7. this dies te Sao that many Con- vid negro brought him an abundance of corn Set Son bask Gm ce cae UPHOLSTERING est possible pri es. It will be a 
federate soldiers were captured, and many | bread and bacon, and sent his little grand- . , , pi pleasure : 
75 partizan rangers, which you call guerrillas, | daughter, eleven years old, to guide him te 
90 were shot in the streets, Now, have a/| through a dangerous swamp so as to avoid FURNITURE 
50 young nephew, a regular Confederate soldier, | passing along public roads where me wee in ’ ee ; 
who happened to be here on furlough at the | danger of recapture. He passed on his way I make any style of Furniture to™ R F PIEPER All my furniture is guaranteed by 
90 time your cavalry made the dash into this | safely for several nights, but finally concluded order at your own price. In Uphol-_ i ‘ me. I have but one price—every- 
10 villia = The boy was alarmcd, fied to my | he had footed it long enough and wanted to stering I carry a large stock of Cov-> thing warbed in plain Siares I 
house, and is now concealed in the attic. He | try riding. He entered a barn, and being un- maag sat Denes, Sok'ean eupply’ | 436 Yonge Street ES eens teen Ge cree 
is no spy, no beeen a arrears = grape, prenee = . ye op igor meet y : ) 
: dier. It he is discove our soldiers while | fork, was well he : t . : s 
they are searching the henio he will be shot. | ing around to find a saddle he roused up a | Prices Low Showing no Trouble 
Can you save him? He is only a boy, a good | great dog. The dog rushed for him, but was 2) Sree ae 
OF boy; I love him as my son. For the love of | met with the pitchfork and almost instantly 7 reel, pasar 
God and your mother, here on my knees, I beg | killed, and with very little noise. A beautiful " ghey " 4 
you to save my boy.” horse with an elegant saddle was taken. Now ! cece nes Mee eae Nee man anne ed eR Aen cane REND St “Pacem ements wm + menue soe ermine 
D. The scout was affected to tears as he said, | for a gun and pistols, when he would be a ad 
“Rise, my dear madam, I will save your boy, | match for half a dezen guerrillas, Reaching ELY 
nd if I can. Go put on him a suit of citizens | an elegant mansion by the wayside, he rode up ——"* - 
clothes, bring him to my room, corroborate * oases if ae. Retheer en oid ans ¥ ‘ 
— what I say and I will attend to the rest.” “Come in, sir, CURED 
“ He wante me to bring you up to his hiding | who stood in the doorway. He ne FOLDING BED (9g SSS oe A RR RY 
lace. I will lead you to him, if you will come, | and entered. rye | = While : nae. As will be seen by above illustration, this Bed makes TO THE EDITOR:—Please inform your readers that I have a positive remedy for the 
ic Tue pcor boy will feel more confident.” : room one piven 8 gotten ae otter quite an eddi:jonnl evaamont for on room, thongh fekinn tbove. named disease. aby its timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
e@ ¢ v a + e, e Db Ss always ™m eupa reaqay ru a o sen wo 0 es of m remec 0 any Of your readers who have Ccuu- 
Sine geet) sites Remeee seen: See ooo erase aoe’ quired. Plenty provision f made for ventila- wo By el eal send me their Rensemund Post Office Ramee Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, 


himself to be lead where the boy was concealed. 
He came out trembling when his aunt called 
him, and extending his hand, said, ‘' Captain I 
am neither spy nor suerilia, Ian a Confeder- 
ate soldier and here is my furlough.” 

** Young man, all is r'ght as to the furlough ; 
you should not have hidden here. The laws of 


« That is my gun,” replied the scout. 

* All right, sir.” 

Turning to the lady, he said, ‘This is a dis- 
agreeable duty, but I cannot help it. I must 


rt of the room and determined to take it. 
A iter his meal he walked over, picked up the 
gun and examining it, remarked that it wasa 
fine gun, ‘ 

" Yes,” remarked the old man, ‘that is a 


very fine gun.” y. 
“Ts this buckshot in this leather pouch? 


line the men forgot all about order or discipline 
and yelled themselves hoarse. One soidier, an 
Irishman, yelled out, “I towled ye om the 
can’t kill the little divil, nor they can’t how] 


tion, and the mechanism is as -imple as might be desired. 
Specially desirable for providing «xtra accommodation. 
Price $15. For sale only by 


H. P. TAVIES & CO., 81 Yonge Street 





aome drastic mixture to move the bowels ana soirritate 
the stomach, making the trouble worse instead of 
better, MALTOPEPSYN, taken regularly, gives co 
the stomach what it lacks, namely, gastric juice, and 
cures Dyspepsia and Indigestion in a rational and 
thorough manner. Send acts. in mone for valuable 


sum 
M.C., 186 West Adelaide St., TORONTO, ONTARIO. 





A Word to ‘the Wise. 


«ly known. — E. Allen, Kingston, O. | George B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


war deal with a man as a spy, when found con- | said the scout. Le cial . : ee 
cealed within our lines, but do as I tell you and em Site ly ved Snes —~ Lvery winter and spring Inflammation of the Lungs, induced by neg ected Cok 
I thinks all will be well in she end. T'ut on ett. ME = powser tn this heastifally carve ae ic und Coughs, causes the death of thousands who night have Seen saved by the timely 
d — yn are ge ‘tle ye oe Fs “4 here 3, sir.” am ' use of Aver's Cherry Peetoral. **I was afflicted with a severe Cough, which 
uestions to me, and do no ‘ Yes, sir, rm _ eo ee Te kaa a kik oe Sele 
ee ina’ When the” searching arty enters the ‘The gun is loaded I see? a: a | deprived me of my regular sle Dp. Aft r trying various rem ' li , — a I n - 
house do not become ineel but leave it all ‘ Yes, sir ; loaded with buckshot. () (c) . | procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and used it according to directions. 
- to me.” ” ‘It has caps on, too.” f ” ae IN am happy to say that this medicine cured me. — Robert Holliway, Linn, Mo. 
or: isa} fora ee pnans Ths eont See the pouch Gua poweer bern Soc ~ 4 I have used Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, | Aver’s Cherry Pectoral is the best rem- 
them at the door, wait until you are called for, | around his shoulders, and picking up the gun vt Ac for several years, in cases of severe Colds | edy L know of for diseases of the Throut 
by that time you can control yourself better.” | remarked, ** Say, old gentleman, f am, or would ‘A . and Throat’ affections, and have always | and Lungs. It cured me of incipient 
"The guard entered the hallway and asked for | be, pretty well fixed if I had a box of caps. 1 wo (S/F found it a speedy and effectual remedy for | Consumption, forty ¥4 ars a0. mis ae 
the master or mistress of the house. Mrs. | want to borrow this rig uatil I reach Win- these ailments.—Samuel Bement, Prin- Lawrence, Schuylerville, N. Y. 
Stubblefield soon came out and invited them | chester. Get me the caps.” Y XY cipal Bartlett School, Lowell, Mass. About three Fears age, as the result of a 
te ee Se = see cosas ® hei tee ee, ‘ke T cannot say too much in praise of bad Cold, I had . Sunes ser which 3 
one ae apn 7 caroanil agg ue paid a tan ‘talon cen sir — ae Ayers Cherry Pectoral, 1 wr used _— could — Pe ae Sane R — 
door Wee wine SS ae a r ; my family many years, and always with | using Ayers Cherry ctoral. e bottle 
“ m?” | waited to see what you were before I spoke. 1 — : crfectaatisfaction. Itnever fails. — Mrs. | of this medicine effected a complete cure. 
Ort. aed in Geeeeaie baler “Te Ga can save you trouble, by giving you directions| ‘The Seat of Trouble Here is at once ae hackoen: Nevr yh a ay re | John Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 
captain of the 35th Infantry.” ’ which will enable you o reach the Fedc ral Evident.” : saa ate \vei’s Cherry Pechotal te! X bare weed Averte Chreey_ Pectoral, 
* What is his name?” lines with very little anger. “T will but unfortunately human troubles are not so easily . practice since 1888, and’ have always | and received great benefit froni it. [ con- 
‘* Come in, sir, and I will answer your ques- “Very , sir,” re lied the scout. = tocated, and though it is a fact that most disease is ny Peus liable for ‘ne sure of Colds,| sider it an excellent medicine for the 
tion, ' called the scout. “Iam captain of Co. | be as good as my word and return the gun. caused by a weak stomach which needs aid, and if (ee: eS Se liseases. | diseases it is designed to cure.— Rufus A 
5 I been h ick for The directions given were clear, and the treated in time with Coths, and all Throat and Lung diseases. disense: exignes cure, — Rufus A. 
: ae eT a my Yel spate ie . f h S. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N. Y. | Tremain, Guysborough, N. H. 
some time and this boy with me isa friend of | scout reached his own lines in a few + MALTOPEPSYN - Haynes, M. D., a, A } LN. 
mine who came up to see me in company with | having oy had one chase. He rode into the an artifical gastric juice—formula on every label), is T am never without Ayer’s € herry Pee- , One bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Major Nures. the paymaster,” camp of his own regiment at dress parade dasily wi inte good shape, the average persoa ic toral. It cures severe cases of Colds and | saved my life. It cured me of acute 
There is a gun, whose property is that?” time in the afternoon. As he rcde up to the persuaded by spread eagle advertisements to take Couche more speedily than any other rem- | Bronchitis when other remedies failed, — 


search from cellar to attic.” 
* Very good, sir”. was the reply, IT will go 
and show you through the roome. 


to him when they catch him, Oh, but he is 
the tad to be on picket with, The divil him- 


self can’t get ahead of him,” 


HAZEN MORSE, 


book to 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Annual Meeting of the Sheppard 
Publishing Company. 


The regular annual meeting of the Sheppard 
Publishing Company was held at the com- 
pany’s offices on Wednesday afternoon, De- 
cember 24. The annual report was presented, 
showing a very successful year’s business. 
The company shareholders decided to pay from 
the annual profits a dividend of ten per cent., 
said dividend to be paid on January 15. All 
the officers of the company were re-elected and 
a vote of thanks tendered to them and all those 
who had assisted in bringing about the suc- 
cessful issue of the year’s business. SATURDAY 
NIGHT, though only three years old, has a! its 
capital unimpaired and has paid two dividends 





of ten per cent. 2ach, probably the most suc- | 


cessful record ever achieved by a weekly news- 
paper in this city or province. 





Music. 

A welcome iullin the performances which 
help to build up Toronto’s reputation as a 
musical centre has enabled its musical critics 
and reporters to eat their Xmas turkey and 
etceteras in comfort and quietude, and with a 
plentiful rest for wholesome digestion. The 
music performed in the churches on Xmas day 
has provided almost the only matter for notice 
or reflection. In most churches there were 
fine services, carefully rehearsed and well 
rendered, and those who had an opportunity to 
hear several items of this nature speak of the 
general high standard of the work done, both 
as regards choice and performance. The day 
when Jackson's Te Deum and Elvey’s Arise, 
Shine, were considered great things for a 
Christmas celebration, has happily passed, and 
now the order of service in the larger churches 
of the city embraces the Xmas Messiah mus’‘c 
and the latest and best thoughts of modern 
composers. This is gratifying in every respect, 
and promising of sti!l greater excellence and 
good taste in the future. 











There has been quite a discussion going on 
in the Mail under the caption “ In Darkest 
Canada,” in which the ordinary every-day ac- 
cent of ordinary,every-day Canadians has been 
attacked, and foolishly defended by counter 
attacks on eccentricities of English accent. 
Apart from the little shafts of satire and un- 
derlying the exchange of the tu quoque argu- 
ments, there isa fact that cannot be gainsaid, 
that the usual Canadian accent is not a desir- 
able one. 
are liable to come in contact with the unpleas- 
antness and difficulty bred by this accent, the 
subject is one not altogether foreign to the 
musical column of a journal like SATURDAY 
NicuHt. When I use the term “ Janadian 
accent,” I refer more especially to the vernac- 


ular of our own city, and its neighborhood, for | 


Ontario, young as it is, already has localisms 


as thoroughly pronounced and as different as | 


the provincialisms of Old England. 


In sections like Lennox and Addington, and 
Prince Edward County in the east, and the 
Niagara Peninsula and Oxford and Norfolk in 
the west, that were originally settled by U. E. 
Loyalists, you will find a strong ‘“‘ American” 
accent. In Waterloo County you will meet 
with a very amusing German accent, and in 


Asall who sing and teach singing | 


such counties as Huron, Bruce and Grey the | 


Scotch accent preponderates even among the 
younger generation. In Toronto, however, and 
its neighborhood, the striking feature of the 
local speech is a debased Irish accent, which 
original and all of its vulgarity. As the years 
worse in consequence of the carelessness and 
slovenliness cf the habits of speech and expres 
sion until at present it is one in which the 


vowei sounds have utterly lost their proper | 


value and distinctions, and the consonants 

have been as far as possible abolished or as- 

similated. The Milesian substructure has 

received, to a large extent, the taint of the 

unworthy features of all other English acceuts. 
a 


This has produced a speech which is distinc- 


tively slovenly and offensive. Its principal sins | 


are against the short a, and the letter r. 
three short sounds of the vowel have become 
only one, the shortest of them all, as in “ can.’ 


The | 


Even such words as “talk” and “‘ walk” have | 


become “taak” and ‘“ waak.” 


As regards the | 


consonant, it has become the habit to borrow | 
from the r as it were, and to corrupt the sound | 


of the preceeding vowel, whatever it may be. 
If you try these two plans, gentle reader, you 
will soon see what a horrible mess you can 
make of the Queen’s Enghsh. When you add 
to this the elision and slovenly enunciation of 
the consonants generally, you will have “ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” The subject is a 
wide one, and did space permit, examples 
might be offered ad nauseam. That the evil 
exists, any one who may chance to hear pass- 


ing remarks in a crowded street will admit. 
* 


The remedy is not so easy to find. First of 
all, there would be many and widely different 
opinions as to what constitutes a correct 
English accent. Those who are not engrossed 
with the idea that their own speech is the 
correct one will, I think, agree that the English 
which is most free from the exhibition of local- 
iem is the best and purest. But then the diffi- 
culty arises that few men are able to recognize 
in their own conversation a mild provincialism 
which may be quite patent to their listeners, 


| tional.” 





Some have contended, and not without reason, 
that the purest English is to be heard on the 
stage. Yet we seldom hear our language in 
its purity on the boards nowadays. Even 
Henry Irving, whose productions, generally 
considered, have been ursurpassed in correct- 
ness of detail, has a strong peculiarity of enun- 
ciation which is more Irish than anything else. 


As good singing—that is, gcod in the sense 
of proper and distinct enunciation and vowel 
tone—shows no provincial or local taint, I 
think I may be acquitted of the charge of an 
undue praise for the craft when I say that the 
singers will eventually be found to be the best 
teachers of a pure and unsophisticated English. 
By this I mean an English which shall give 
every vowel sound its proper value, with every 
consonant clearly and distinctly enunciated, 
without pedantry or exaggeration. Not comic 
opera English, which is vilely clipped and 
chipped, but an English more resembling the 
purity we look for on the tragic stage. Nor 
yet the English which finds favor in the 
highest grades of polite society, with its elided 
rs and bad a sounds, Just plain, clean, honest 
English, free from affectation or servile imita- 
tion of any kind. 


. 

Such an English to be conveyed to the 
masses, would have, first of al], to be applied 
to the teathers of the masses. The root of such 
a movement would be found in the Normal 
Schools. In cities, lectures to, and practical 
classes of the school teachers would do much 
to mend matters. However much parents may 
endeavor to correct the faults of their children 
in this respect, the very purity of such speech 
would make it well-nigh impossible to counter- 
act the evil influence of the street and of the 
school, if the latter did not make a constant 
object study of pure speech, a continuous 
though often unnoticed portion of the day’s 
work. Any one who has visited the schools in 
this city cannot fail to have noticed this very 
difficulty of impure accent in many of the 
teachers, The matteris important enough to 
make correct pronunciation as much a subject 
for examination and grading as any other 
branch of study. 


- 

It is not in the high schools and universities 
alone, as some writers have sugges‘ed, that 
the remedy should be applied. Few pupils 
advance so far as to come under such in- 
fluences. The masses, the thousands, show 
the fault in its most glaring shape, and they 
can only be effectively reached in the public 
schools. And let the knife first of all be 
applied to the letterr. Ihave known singing 
pupils to nullify weeks of teaching by a single 
effort with a word containing that letter. It is 
the microbe or bacillus of orthcejic disease. 
And we should do in speech as we do in song: 
sound the vowel and enunciate the consonant. 
Let us hope that such an effort as 1 have out- 
lined may not be considered millennial. It is 
right, correct, and in good taste, and can be 
made with little more effort than that of care 
and watchfulnesse. 


Mr. Percy W. Mitchell, late choirmaster of 


| St. Peter’s church, has been appointed ‘‘Master 


of the Choristers” at St. James’ Cathedral, 
where his uncle, Mr. W. Elliott Haslam, is 
**choirmaster.” What the difference between 


| the two designations is I cannot see. 


The Philharmonic Society is considering the 
advisability of giving both of its concerts at 
the end of the season, with Mr. Charles Sant- 
ley in each, the Elijah being given in April 
and Massenet’s Eve in May. METRONOME, 





The Drama. 


We have had several weeks of old favorites 
at the Grand Opera House recently, and next 
week we are promised another popular favorite 
in the person of Miss Cora Tanner. I made it 


} a point to attend Mr. Mantell’s performance of 


Hamlet last week. From previous knowledge 
of this actor's methods and peculiarities, I 
was of opinion that he would make something 
of a success of this part. Mr. Mantell is nothing 
if not romantic. Indeed such is his predilec- 
tion for this particular coloring of his presenta. 
tions, that he has earned for himself the sobri- 
quet in dramatic circles of the ‘‘ romantic emo- 
This does not badly express the char- 
acteristics of his work. As Hamlet is probably 
the most romantic of Shakespeare’s tragic 


| characters and gives. unlimited opportunities 


has none of the richness and melody of the | for the display of emotional work, it seemed to 
|} me that Mr. Mantell, therefore, should feel 


have rolled on, this has become worse and | 80™ewhat at home in embodying the character 


of the youthful, poetical, philosophic, but 


| utterly woe-burdened Prince of Denmark. 


My expectations were in a large measure re- 
alized. While we in Toronto are not so afflicted 
with poor players tearing the passions of 
Hamlet to pieces and mouthing his words as 
to tempt us to set Mr. Mantell’s Hamlet up for 
a paragon of histrionism, still, on the other 
hand, we are not accustomed to seeing Hamlet 
ably presented so often that we need dismiss 
this effort with a sentence. It is quite evi- 
dent that, though Mr. Mantel! has played the 
part publicly but a few times, he has made a 
careful study of itand its requirements. The 
fact that, as he saia, most actors considered it 
the study of a life-time, did not prevent his 
reading of it from being a very creditable one. 
He took more of their meaning out of the lines 
and expressed it than nine-tenthsof the people 
who read it. I confess that, to me, his render- 
ing of the greater portion of the monologue on 
death and his reflections on the skullof Yorick 
were eminently satisfactory. Perhaps Mr. 


| Mantell fails more in showing the scholarly 





side of Hamlet than in any other. One can 
more easily conceive of his protesting his love 
for the gentle Ophelia in unmeasured terms 
than soliloquizing in the half-crazy, philoso, 
phic-poetical fashion of the student prince, 
whose unsophisticated eyes were suddenly 
opened to the depravity of man by his 
father’s ‘‘ taking off.” There were certainly 
many points where improvement would 
follow upon practice, but I think Mr. Mantell's 
Hamlet will be more successful than his Othello 
ere he has played itso often. It is a more 
difficult part to make interesting, but it suits 
his temperament better. Hamlet is romanti- 
eally tragic. Othello is brutally tragic. In 
Hamlet Mr. Mantell bas abundant and appro- 
priate opportunity for using the beautiful 
aspirate and emotional qualities of his voice. 


In Othello the harsh gutturals of the unlettered 
soldier are required,and in this he is not so 
successful. The fact that his support did not 
show to such advantage in the former play 
would give many the idea that his workin that 
was of an inferior quality. 


Another of Mr. Augustus Pitou’s stars, and 
an old favorite here, was greeted by a good 
audience at the Grand on Monday night. This 
was Rose Coghlan, who appeared in her suc- 
cessful character, Peg Woffington, and later on 
in the week in London Assurance and Lady 
Barter, the latter a new comedy written by 
Mr. Charles Coghlan. I donot know whether 
I have an antiquarian spirit or not, but 1 must 
confess to a partiality for the old plays, which 
I cannot satisfactorily explain. What witchery 
is in the hand of time that can impart to ancient 
works of art such charms as moderns despair 
of achieving? What painter’s brush can rival 
that of the old Father to touch the canvas with 
tints of such divine mellowness? What al- 
chemist so subtle as he to impart a perfume to 
the bottled grape? And with what a potent 
hand he dresses up the comedies and characters 
of years azo? Howrichly do the picturesque 
movements and garb strike the eye? How 
dignified their manner and their stately wit, 
yet what an air of good cheer and unlimited 
jollity o’erspreads it all? It has none of the 
flippancy and irreverence of your modern jest 
that’s tinctured with the mercurial spirit of the 
age. Yes, I must confess to a liking for the 
old plays that have survived. Ah! there’s the 
key toitall. Why do weall like them? Is it 
not because they were good enough to survive? 
How much of all that we upon the modern 
stage endure will long survive the buffetings 
oftime! How little rather let us say? Asit 
was inthe past it will be in ourown time. 
The resistless action of the years will purge 
out all that is useless and ephemeral and that 
we shall hand down to posterity will be only 
what has been our inheritance from those pre- 
ceding us, the ablest work of the most gifted 
workmen. Iread in the papers the other day 
that Co). Robert G. Ingersoll said recently that 
the greatest dramas were produced when the 
writers got no financial reward, and that now, 
when gold was ready to be poured into the 
pockets of the successful playwright there was 
no good work produced. This gentleman does 

| not speak without knowledge on the subject 
of the drama. Yet, when one considers the 
number of plays produced since Shakespeare’s 
time, which have become classics, does it not 
seem probable that this age is holding up its 
own end in this particular with any age that 
has preceded it, excepting Shakespeare’s. It 
has been predicted that Boucicault’s play, 
London Assurance, is likely tosurvive. That 
has been the product of the last half century. 
I have read that Clyde Fitch’s Beau Brummel 
almost rivals Sheridan. Then,is it not possible 
that an immortal drama may be produced this 
year, next year or the year after. Who knows? 
(I here take the opportunity of heading off the 
insinuation that I am writing a pley. ‘Tis 
false!) Again, when one considers the subtle 
influence of mere age on the minds of men,and 
also the changed conditions of the modern 
time, is it not possible that some of the modern 
plays so lightly considered are not intrinsically 
as meritable as some of the old ones we are 
inclined to rave over? . 


Miss Coghlan has this year abandoned 
Jocelyn and has made Peg Woffington the 
leading play in her repertoire. This is a profit- 
able as well as a popular move, I have no 
doubt, for Miss Coghlan gives an effective ren- 
dering of this strong character. She looks the 
part and her bluff, brusque manner harmon- 
izes well with its language. She has sur- 
rounded herself with a very fair company and 
the cast is excellently dressed. Mr. Joha T. 
Sullivan, as Sir Charles Pomander gave an ex- 
quisite impersonation of the young blood about 
town of acentury ortwo ago. He is admir- 
able in his wickedness. Mr. Mason Mitchell’s 
Ernest Vane had many good points and Mr. 
Luke Martin as Colley Cibber was a treat. Mr. 
Thomas Whiffen as Triplet won the hearts of 
the audience. Mr. Walter Eytinge as Quin, 
Mr. Charles E. Edwin as Snarl and Mr. Chas. 
Kidder as Soaper lent a much better support 
than the average company. Miss Beatrice 
Moreland made a very pretty Mabel Vane, 
though her reading was in many place; sus- 
ceptible of improvement. 





The play that has held the boards of the 
Academy of Music for the first four days of the 
present week is called My Jack, written by 
B. Landeck and George Conquest. The story 
would be too long to relate. it is the same old 
tale of the rich and apparently respectable 
villain, in high estate led by a selfish passion 
through ill or good means to gain the hand of 
the virtuous and beautiful girl who is living in 
the atmosphere of a healthful and happy love. 
The villain all through is the slave in reality of 
a vasgabond Greek, who, as usual, pussesses such 
valuable knowledge against him as to extract 
money copiously in threatening to divulge it. 
Thus, as the plot develops, the difficulty of the 
villain’s purpose grows. The plot of My Jack 
is a neat conception and somewhat wide and 
interesting in its working in that so many 
characters play prominent roles. 


Mr. Walter Sanford as Jack Meredith evinced 
unmistakable evidences of a devotee of his art, 
|} and has very favorably turned a lucky talent 
into shining ability. The support is certainly 
strong almost throughout. Miss Ethel Bar- 
rington, as Dorothy Prescott, Jack’s constant 
sweetheart, ably assisted Mr. Sanford, her 
pretty face and graceful figure lending a great 
charm. Mr. C. Frew and Miss Jennie Christie 
as Patrick Doolan of H. M. Gunboat, Sea Gull, 





and Mary Ibbotson respectively furnished the 
comedy. Pat's brogue, hts aptly written part 
and his ‘ prisince”, with his faithful sweet- 
heart Mary's demonstrative attentions were 
always heartily welcomed, 


It would likely be hard to discern whether 
Mr. P. Aug. Anderson as Ciro Panitza, the 
vagabond Greek, is a Greek in truth, of low 
caste, so powerful is the impersonation. The 
broken English, well spoken, the sly and 
furtive glances of the eyes, the degraded ap- 
pearance, yet withal the ever-present acute 
cunning is strongly sustained by him through 
recurrent and lengthy passages. The scenery 
calls for hearty commendation, being well 


painted, cleverly placed and also providing 
new ideas, The scene of the two 
ships in distress approaching the rocky 
shore through a heavy storm, could not, to my 
mind, be easily surpassed. It wassmall, but a 
gem. The imi ation of the approaching storm 
was carefully done. Some parts of the dialogue 
were exceedingly impressive and the audience 
all evening was apparently charmed with the 
performance. I hardly think that Ihave heard 
before so audible a demonstration of the sym- 
pathy and close attention as that shown by 
this audience in their involuntary start when 
the avenger’s knife is struck at an irnocent 
heart. This company and play received large 
patronage at each performance. The incidental 
music required to be softened more at critical 
sections of the dialogue to the advantage of the 
better hearing the words. 





Lester & Williams’ variety company has 
done:big business at Jacobs & Sparrow s this 
week, in their burlesque skit entitled Me and 
Jack. It gives unlimited opportunity for dif- 
ferent kinds of variety business and is very 
laughable. Messrs. Lester and Williams’ 
duet, Think it Over, was lavishly encored, and 
the funny sayings of Messrs. Gallagher and 
West keep the audience in excellent humor. 
Among other features of the show are Messrs. 
Burke and Forrest, character comedians, Lew 
Carrol, the Care Destroyer, Polly McDonald, 
well-known on the variety stage, Miss Estelle 
Sylvia, song and dance artiste and Miss Helen 
Englehart, lady fencer, 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Augustus Pitou, the well known and suc- 
cessful theatrical manager, is visiting his old 
friends in Toronto this week. Mr. Pitou is the 
manager of Robert Mante!!, who has just 
closed a very successful engagement here, and 
also manager of Rose Coghlan. Mr. Pitou has 
just completed a melo-drama entitled, The 
Power of the Press, which will be produced in 
New York this season. 

Ellen Terry is one of the readiest of woman 
in an emergency as well as one of the wittiest 
in telling of her difficulty afcerward. All of 
this was seen the last night of her engagement 
in America. It was during an intermission of 
her part, when she slipped into the back of a 
friend’s box, chatting and waiting her cue. 
While talking she dropped gracefully on her 
knees, ‘and calling every one’s attention to a 
knot of crimson resting on her blonde locks, 
began rela'ing a funny experience of that very 
evening. She said her costume that night de- 
manded a red snoodin her hair, and to the 
consternatior of herself and her maid it was 
discovered on reaching the theatre that the 
ribbon had been forgotten. They rushed about 
in agreat state, looking for any bit of vivid 
color, but to no avail,and were in despair when 
Miss Terry thought of a substitute. Quick as 
a flash her scarlet silk stocking was drawn off, 
a black one substituted, and when the curtain 
rose her toilet was complete. She showed how 
heel and toe had been defcly treated, but ob- 
served that in an impassioned scene she was 
very nearly overcome with laughter thinking 
of the bit of hosiery figuring on her tragic head. 


One of the presents at the marriage of Edith 
Barrett and Marshall Williams wasa cheque for 
$4,999 from Stuart Robson, says the New York 
World, and thereby hangs a tale of interest to 
many people in and out of theatrical circles. 
The authority for the story is one of the guests 
of Mr. Lawrence Barrett on that occasion, 
though it scarcely need be said that he didn’t 
learn the story from his host. ‘‘ Marsh” Wil- 
liams, as the bridegroom is described by his 
friends, hasn’t any great stock of reverence on 
hand, even for so august a personage as his 
father-in-law, and when, as the story goes, he 
saved that gentleman’s life one day last sum- 
mer he had less. The good country folks about 
Cohasset, who are socked and buskined trage- 
dians and comedians of the deepest dye in win- 
ter, visit around among themselves and wear 
hayseed in their hair and straw hats on top 
of it in the most approved rural style in 
summer time. Ono one such informal, but 
never to be forgotten occasion, Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett was a passenger in the neigh- 
borhood carryall in which Stuart Robson was 
also making the rounds. Marshall Williams 
was another passenger, and when the shifty 
and exhuberant nag that dragged the carryall 
got cantankerous and stood upon his hind 
legs and his dignity, ‘‘ Marsh” jumped out, 
and at the risk of his own life, as Mr. Barrett 
thought, quieted the raging charger. Aninvi- 
tation to dinner foliowed, for Barrett was pro- 
foundly impressed by the idea that his life had 
been saved by this irreverent young man, Mr. 
Williams went back again, and though he was 
“only a clerk,” the tragedian’s daughter, 
Edith, evidently ‘‘took a shine” to him. 
‘*Why, Marsh,” said Robson, as the story 
goes, “‘you can win that girl; don’t be 
abashed, my boy; go in and win. And, by 
Jove, if you do win her, Ill give youa wedding 
present of 35.000! Here's adollar on account.” 
It is needless to say that *‘ Marsh” wasn't 
abashed, and next summer the Cohasset 
colony will be increased by the cottage of Mr. 
and Mrs, Williams. 

—— 


Mr. and Mrs. B, 


Winkle—Eh! How is this, Binkle? I've 
heard you say many a time that every man 
should be masterin his own house: but—ha! 
ha !—old boy, you don’t seem to be master here. 

Binkle (sheepishly)—This is my wife's house. 
—N.¥. Weekly. 








Presence of Mind. 
“ Lend me fifteen dollars, will you?” 
**Certainly—how mucn did you say?” 
** Fifty dollars.”— Puck, 





Not in Style. 
Mrs. De Style—That cloak is just lovely—so 
soft and warm. Is it fashionable? 
Dealer—No, ma'am, it’s called the Common 
Sense Cloak.” 
Mrs, De Style (with a iy me see your 
Parisian shoulder capes.—N. Y. Weekly. 





New England, 1890. 
First Author—Ah! Good-morning, Scrib- 
bler. Where to? 


Second Author—I’m starting on a trip 
through New England to gather materials for 
anew novel, The scene will be laid in the 
land of the Pilgrims.” 

First Author— What is it to be, a French- 
Canadian romance or an Irish story 


Geneve, 


For Saturday Night. 

She sat in the stately mi ster 
When ! was a little « bild ; 

But she was a fair-haired lassie, 
And I was an urchi: wild. 

Ab, me ! she was pure as lilies, 
Fair as the ro e’s bloom, 

And her presence cleansed my epi. it, 
Like the breath of a sweet pe: fume. 


She sat in the stately minster 
Last June in the sammer’s light ; 
She satin the stately minster 
When autumn chilled the night ; 
In the silver tones of an angel 
Chanting her psalmody, 
That rings ia my heart for-ever 
Like a dream of eternity. 


She sits no more in the mineter ; 
No more with those peerless eyes 

She stirs my soul into pa-rion, 
And leaves it to waste in sighs. 

She sits no more in the minster, 
But sleeps in an ocean grave, 

Like a hidden keepsake blossom, 
In the bosom of the wave. . 


She sits no more in the minster, 
- Nor treads in the lonely aisles, 
And this is the sombre solace 
They offer to coax my smiles ; 
Tuat God is the Lord of Feauty, 
And His was the right to pull, 
The fluwer He had reared in His garden, 


So holy and beautiful. 
JOHANN K Pauw. 


The Wintry Bough. 


For Saturday Night. 
Gently at the casement tapping 
Came the seared and wintry bough, 
Little did I heed the rapping, 
Never questioned—who art thou? 


But continuous was the knocking, 
Brushing, scratching past the pane, 

Till at last [ thought—how shocking— 
Should a message come in vaia. 


Then I asked, with some surprise, 
Wintry bough, wherefore now stay ? 
You neither cheer nor please mine eyes. 
Why linger through this wintry day. 


Feebly to the wind now bendirg, 
With a soft, a gentle strain, 

Deeper tones the distance lending, 
Came these wcrds, and not in vain: 


** During many a day of gladness, 
And when summer storms blew o'er, 
I refresked vou, cheered your sadness, 
Now I'm kaocking at your door. 


“* Open now your heart to me, 
Spare me yet one little thought 
Ere I pass that boundless sea 
Where the past’s nothing of naught.” 


Then did mem’ries past recall me, i 
How I'd sat beneath that bough, 

When sad evils did befall me, 
Aged one, I know thee now. 


The Last Page. 


Por Saturday Night. 
The story ends, and the book I close— 
The well-worn book of The Passing Year— 
I’ve finished reading its weals and woes, 
Ite bits of briar, its leaves of rose, 
The story is done to-day, my dear. 


In my hand I hold a book unread, 

Uncut the pages of Ninety-one ; 

Sweet will it be as the year just fled ? 

As bitter a thing when lying dead, 

As the tale just told, the year just done? 


I look no more in its covers twain, 

The prose is much, and the poems are few, 
Yet e’re I toss it aside I fain 

Would part its pages and turn again 

To find where I first read, dear, of you. 


The chapter's headed with but your name, 
*Twas writ in warmth of the :ummz2r shine, 
*Till then the story was dull and ta ne, 

But, O! the soul of it tince you came 
Bewitches me like a wild, rare wine. 


Has life another such book for me, 
Entrancing, subtle, and sweet as this? 
Do chapters sealed in the year to be 
Reflect the moments of misery, 

Of empty words, or a careless kise ? 


In my hand I hold a story new, 
Is it gray and grim, or gold and fair ? 
Will every line speak, dear, of you, 
Right unto the end, as now they do, 
Or O! will your name be missing there ? 
E. Paviins Jonnsoy. 





A Skating Lesson. 


We spoke in sentences condensed, 
Yet said enough. 

Sometimes I wildly bumped against 
Her furry muff. 





Sometimes her lovely weight half hurled 
Me from my feet, 

Nor would I miss for all the world 
This onslaught sweet. 


Sometimes with both dear hands she clung 
In dire alarm ; 

Again, quite calm, she merely hung 
Upon my arm. 


Oh, moonlit night! oh, silvery ring 
Of skaters’ steel ! 

With fingers locked we glide and swing, 
We carol and reel. 


I feel her skirt that flutters warm 
Against my knees, 

I turn and twist her pliant form 
With graceful ease. 


Last—kneeling, draw the straps apart 
From ankle neat ; 

My gloves are in her lap—my heart 
Is at her feet. 


A half-forgotten memory— 
Yet, at a word 

How clearly it comes back to me |! 
Just now I heard 


My eldest-born, my handsome Claude, 
(Oh, a: ile of. fate |) 
Coaxing her lovely daughter Maud 
To learn to ak ate! M. S. Brivess. 





Diplomacy. 

“* Anything wrong with the coffee this morn- 

ing, Johnt” 
‘No; it's good enough.” 

** Biscuits all righti” 

“TI haven't any fault to find with the bis- 
cuits.” 

** Steak cooked all right #” 

. ad see anything wrong with the steak.” 

“John, I wish you would let me have fifty 
cents to buy some ribbons.— Newcastle Chron- 
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Noted People. 





Queen Victoria has made known through 
Cardinal Manning that she will present no 


objection to the canonization of Joan of Are. 


Miss Sadie Elliott, the brilliant author of 


Jerry, is still at her Sewanee home, but plans 
to come to New York for the winter season. 
Basiness is combined with pleasure in this 
Northern journey, as Miss Elliott is making 
arrangements for the publication of a new 
seria). 

The other day Mr. Herbert Spencer sauntered 
into the billiard room at the Senior Club, Lon- 
don, and invited a young major, who was the 
only person there,to takea cue. The major 
did so. Beginning to play with deliberation, 
the great philosopher gave a missin bauiF. 
His opponent cannoned off the red, and left 
off at thirty-seven, with all the balls out of 
play. Mr. Spencer made another miss. Then 
the mejor ran out. “Sir,” the philosopher 
said, as he gravely put his cue into its case, ‘a 
certain dexterity in games of «kill indicates a 
well-balanced mind: but expertness such as 
you have displayed is strong presumptive evi- 
dence of an ill-spent youth, I wish you good 
afternoon |” 


Prof. John Stuart Blackie is one of the most 
remarkable men that Scotland now possesses, 
His delicate figure, with the white locks thick 
round the finely cut face, and the Byronic col- 
lar turning downwards to the thick plaid that 
is wrapped warmly around his shoulders, are 
familiar to every Edinburgh boy and girl. 
Some years ago he accepted an umbrella from 
a manufacturer who advertises his goods well 
by presenting specimens to celebrities, and ac- 
knowledged the gift by four lines of verse. 
The tradesman was quick to use his oppor- 
tunity, and now every hoarding in Scotland 
represents Prof. Blackie pushing his way 
against a deluge of rain ‘* a wind-tight fellow.” 
The humor of the situation lies in the fact that 
he never carries an umbrella! 


Catherine Cole, the well-known Southern 
journalist, has for the last ten years been an 
indefatigable worker with her pen. In conse- 
quence of this over-exertion she broke down, 
and spent last summer abroad in search of 
much-needed rest. Her recent return to New 
Orleans, her native place, was celebrated by a 
reception given by the Woman’s Club of that 
city. It was in the nature of a sweet and cor- 
dial congratulation upon her renewed health, 
As she stood beneath the glare of many lights, 
flower-burdened with the gifts of thoughtful 
friends, the quick, observing eye, gracious man- 
ner, and the youth-timestill about her, all gave 
promise of yet unfolded possibilities. The jour- 
nalistic, literary, social, and business worlds 
jostled each other on the occasion, each one 
anxious to pay tribute tothis working woman’s 
friend. 

A good story has just come to light about 
Mr. Spurgeon, which gives some idea of the 
love he entertains for bagpipe playing. Paul 
McKillop, the old Highlander whose body was 
found in the Caledonian Canal, Inverness, the 
other week, and who saw much active service 
in the 79th Highlanders, was engaged to play 
Mr. Spurgeon from Dingwall station, when the 
late Dr, Kennedy’s new church was opened in 
that town. McKillop, dressed in full regi- 
mentals, and with his pipes in splendid order, 
impatiently awaited the arrival of the eminent 
divine from London. No sooner had Mr, 
Spurgeon stepped from the railway carriage on 
to the platform than his ears were greeted with 
a stirring Highland march. Mr. Spurgeon 
seemed to take in the stalwart piper at a 
glance, ascertained his name (Paul McKillop), 
and, in a voice heard above the sound of the 
pipes, exclaimed, “ Paul, Paul, why persecutest 
thou me?” Paul was quick to perceive that 
the divine meant no offence, and, giving a pat 
to his bagpipes, he made for the church. 


The wife cf Mr. George Kennan, the Siberian 
traveler, is a plump, pretty young woman, 
whose rosy beauty is a strong contrast to the 
pale, deep-eyed traveler, whose health hes 
never recovered from the terrible days that he 
lay racked with fever in a Siberian hut. They 
have no children, and Mrs, Kennan accompan- 
ies him upon all his lecturing tours. Their 
home for a time was in Washington, where 
Mr. Kennan owns a splendid site for a house 
on the coming great street of the city—Six. 
teenth street, that leads, straight and broad, 
from the city boundaries to the White House. 
They have a charming summer residence at 
Baddeck, on Prince Edward’s Island, close to 
Prof. Alexander Graham Bell’s superb summer 
home. The simple Prince Edward Islanders 
think the Kennans and the Bells the greatest 
people in the world. Mrs, Kennan is devoted 
to her Baddeck home, not only because it is a 
charming spot, but because it is only when she 
is there—from June until October—that she 
enjoys the sweet domestic life with her hus- 


band. 


“I believe,” said Mr, Gladstone recently, 
with more than his usual modest gravity of 
manner in making personal statements, “ I be- 
lieve I am within four days of the greatest age 
when in this country any man has taken part 
in the government of the country.” The old 
man accompanied this with a characteristic 
expression of gratitude and thanksgiving, and 
then, alluding to Lord Palmerston, and 1 ot 
without a twinkle in his eye to relieve the 
modesty of his sprech from affectation, he 
added that he might perhaps venture to think 
that the part which Lord Palmerston had to 
play in public affairs at that period was a less 
critical, a more formal, a less momentous one 
than the part which Providence had laid on 
himself during the last few memorable days. 
Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Antony and Cleo- 
patra is in accordance with his custom. When- 
ever he is hard pressed and sorely needs recre- 
ation, off he goes to the play. Mere rest is 
then of little gocd to him. His alert faculties 
are working like a mill, A tough bout of 
theology in the earlier stages, Homer, and an 
armchair if the case is rather graver ; and if he 
is thoroughly exhausted—the play. He can 
immerse himself in Shakespeare if he is going 
to see the bard acted ; and on Saturday, while 
the Irish members were still battling with 
destiny, and Mr. Gladstone's name was being 
bandied about in two committee roome, Mr. 
Gladstone was happily buried in Antony and 


Cleopatra. 
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In a Great Library. 


The British Museum Library is the student’s 
paradise. It has every modern convenience of 
light, heat, and service. The main room is a 
huge, bright rotunda, with walls covered with 
standard works, a great expanse of skylight in 
the ceiling, and a thick rubber matting on the 
floor to render noiseless every movement of 
the little army of scholars, attendants, and 
visitors who daily travel through its myriad 
passageways. Porters, cataloguers,and assist- 
ant librarians, trained by long years of service, 
observe and fill every want of the patrons as 
soon asitis manifested, yet so skilfully, swiftly, 
and unostentatiously that confusion is un- 
known and mistakes almost unheard of. To 
the man accustomed to the inconveniences and 
practical unreliability of the ordinary American 
library, the operations and system in the 
British Museum seem perfect. The student 
need not follow compound book titles through 
hugh catalogues and complicated systems of 
arrangement.- All this wearying of the flesh 
that in a New York library consumes the 
student’s energy before he sees even the out- 
side of the volumes he desires is done for him 
in the British Museum, so that his whole 
energy and uninterrupted attention may 
be wholly concentrated on mental labor. 
The simplicity of the system of facilitating the 
work of students is so admirably calculated to 
invite and encourage scholarly research that it 
is worth a slightly detailed description for the 
comfort of New Yorkers who, after having 
exhausted themselves in vain searches for 
special information in city libraries, have left 
in despair. To get a reader's card to the 
British Museum library a person needs only to 
be guaranteed by some Londoner, whose name 
is in the directory. A day or so after this 
guarantee has been given the applicant calls 
at the secretary’s office in the museum, receives 
his card, presents it to the doorkeeper of the 
library, and is admitted. Nobody without a 
card can pass into the rotunda. Within, the 
reader finds low rows of desks and big leather- 
backed chairs, radiating from a double line of 
circular book shelves, full of catalogues, at the 
center of the room. Ina little circular desk at 
the very middle, completely surrounded by 
catalogues, reference cards, and volumes that 
tell everything about everything in the place, 
is the commander-.in.chief, either the head 
librarian or his assistant. If the reader be 
entirely new to the subject he wishes to 
study, he goes directly to this man at 
the middle desk and describes the line 
of research he wishes to pursue. The line of 
research may be medical, or metaphysical, or 
geological, or geographical, or ornithological, 
or economical, yet the man at the middle desk 
is always able to give the names of eight or 
nine special works with which the s tudent 
may makea start. An attendant is called, the 
titles are given to him, he hurries through the 
catalogues under the supervision of the reader, 
and, having found the location of each vo lume, 
hurries off for the whole lot. The reader makes 
himself comfortable at an nnoccupied desk 
provided with pens, ink, blotters, and book 
blanks, In ten minutes his books are laid on 
the desk. As he digs down into them he be- 
gins to appreciate the paradise he has fallen 
into. Whenever he finds a foot note reference 
to other books on the subject he is investigat- 
ing, he is not obliged to hurry off on a wild 
goose chase up and down stairs, through dust 
and dirt, and draughts and dark passages, 
after the desired works. He need not even go 
to the librarian’s desk. He has simply to in- 
dicate on one of the book blanks before him 
the volume or volumes he wishes, shove 
the blank into a little basket, and 
within ten minutes every volume is on his 
desk. An attendant, whose business it is 
to watch baskets, saw the slip fall, 
picked it out immediately, hastened off for the 
books, brought them without an instant’s un- 
necessary delay, and there they are. Without 
a spoken word, a wasted minute, or a useless 
step the reader may push on from one stage of 
his work to the next. All contingencies seem 
to have been provided against by the manage- 
ment of the library. The familiar “In Use” of 
New York libraries is never heard there. Of 
every work of any popularity or fairly general 
need there are duplicate copies beyond all pos- 
sibility of exhaustion. No embarrassment or 
delay is caused by orders for many books at 
once or especially big ones. The attendant 
merely takes a little cart, with rubber tires on 
the wheels, with him to the remote recesses 
where most of the books lie, and trundles back 
his load as promptly as if he had been filling 
an order for only one volume. In this way big 
Congressional documents, Parliamentary re- 
ports, huge census compilations, and German 
histories are handled as easily and delivered as 
promptly as a Cobden Club tract or the lightest 
novel. Littie idea of the inexhaustible variety 
of the books in the British Museum Library is 
conveyed by the statement that it contains 
1,200,000 or 1,300,000 volumes. The figures 
are staggering, but not so staggering 
asthe minute completeness of the literature 
on an infinite number of subjects. The 
sources of original information on subjects old 
and new, foreign and English, great and small, 
are ample beyond the conception of the stu- 
dent who has not had an opportunity to draw 
from them. Files of newspapers of all civi- 
lized countries, contemporary literature up to 
the last few days, foreign pamphlets and 
tracts, even to the most ephemeral, allow the 
painstaking investigator to drink at the main- 
springs ot information of all topics of all 
lands. An illustration of the cosmopolitan 
comprehensiveness of the library may be had 
in the abundance of the material on such an 
entirely foreign subject as paper money in the 
United States. The literature on this topic 
reaches back to the beginning. American 
newspapers, one hundred, one hundred and 
twenty, and one hundred and thirty years old 
are obtainable at a few minutes’ notice. Piles 
of antiquated eighteenth ceatury pamphiets of 
cis-atlantic publications with f's for s’s and 
ye’s for the’s, and ponderous explanatory 
titles, full of arguments for and against revo- 
lutionary ard  anti-revolutionary paper 
are stowed away in the innumerable 
alcoves of inner rooms. Polemieal writ- 
ings on the finest questions of the 
relations of bills of credit to the provisions 
of the Constitution may be got for reference 


with only alittle delay beyond the usual ten 
minutes allowed Yor delivery. With the grow- 
ing dates the comprehensiveness of the ma- 
terials increase tili for 1808-12 the mass is over- 
powering; for 1833 39 unmanageable, and for 
the days of the last war, a whole large library 
by itself, Few exhaustive works of recent 
date. concerning the ancient history of paper 
money in this country are without unmistak- 
able traces of the author’s direct or indirect 
use of the British Museum library. A student 
who has worked there and in all the New York 
libraries said recently: ‘In the London 
library I can learn more about American finan- 
cial history in a day than I can learn in New 
York ina week. Ican get at more original 
sources of information there as to our colonial 
days than it would be possible for me to collect 
from all the libraries of New York, public and 
private combined, and that, too, without 
greater exertion than is required to sit at a 
desk and write titles on siips of paper. To 
make even an attempt at accomplishing an 
equal amount in New York I would be obliged 
to run from Lafayette place to Harlem, to 
plough my way through acres of catalogues, 
and climb miles of stairways, stepladders, and 
musty shelves.” If New York wishes to offer 
American students any such encouragement 
for looking into their country’s history as is 
offered by the British library, it must consoli- 
date and complete with the aid of historical 
experts its small, half-private libraries, get a 
practical and public system of cataloguing, 
and hire sufficient attendants to do all the 
physical labor of reference work. The re- 
markable conveniences of the British Museum 
library have made it a resort for all liter- 
ary students. Its 300 and odd desks are al‘ 
ways cccupied, and its inexhaustible mines 
of accessible information are being constantly 
worked. Great men have sat at nearly every 
desk. Thomas Carlyle has hewn out his 
ragged-edged sentences within its precincts. 
The gaunt form and earnest face of Lecky 
have passed through its aisles. Gladstone has 
added to his mighty store of learning from its 
treasury of knowledge. Disraeli has turned 
its abstruse pages, and Cobden and Bright 
have pilfered within its walls the facts they 
were so brilliant in popularizing. To-day, 
scholars and newspaper reporters, magazine 
writers and agents for information bureaus, 
sit side by side at its desks. The round- 
faced girl with the bobbed hair grubs deep in 
an encyclopedia within reach of the bald old 
man in a sea of classic literature. Thus day by 
day, month by month, year by year, and de- 
cade by decade this great silent educator of 
the people continues at work, compared with 
which the pretentious work of the English 
universities is insignificant and unproductive. 
—N. Y. Sun. 








The Toast. 


Fill me this ,lass—it is antique Venetian, 
Fair as a bubble from the Adrian sea ; 

Pour me a draught of nectar—Cyprian, Grecian, 
None of the ordinaire this night for me. 





I drink, my boys, to that entrancing vision, 

A dream o’ the summer night—I’ll ne’er forget ; 
I drink to her—queen o’ the land Elysian, 

The dear, delicious girl, I never met. 


Here’s to the heart she gave me as I slumbered, 
The arms that drew me to a haven of bliss ; 
The melting moments, rapturous, unnumbered, 
World without end—the chrism of her kiss ! 


Here’s to the dreamland home, our Eden dwelling, 
Unchanged forever and forever more ; 

And to our mutual love, immortal, welling 
Melodiously upon the shadowy shore. 


Here's to that perfect one, mine own, mine on!y, 
And to that dreamful life she shapes for me ; 
And to those other joys—O, Earth, how lonely ! 
The babes I've never dandled on my knee ! 
—Current Literature. 


Realism and Idealism. 


I am an idealist, so they tell me. At least, 
there are several gentlemen whom everybody 
agrees to call realists whose talents I admire 
extremely, but whose works I should not care 
to write, evenif I were able. I do not know 
whether they admire my talents, but some of 
them are kind enough to assure me that they 
would rather die than write my works, I 
believe the realists,or rather some of the sillier 
of them, objecc to invention altogether and 
must have everything a document, as they call 
it, and taken out of a notebook. This is a 
question of sentiment. I suspect most of our 
inventions are documentary enough and taken 
out of the notebook of the memory. I will give 
you a couple of examples from my own case, 
Some five or six years after I had written 
Treasure Island I picked up Washington 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler, and there I find 
Billy Bones, with his voice, his manner, his 
talk, his sabre cut, his sea chest, and all that is 
Billy Bales’. I had read it long ago and, if 
you will allow mea bull, I had forgotten but 
my memory had remembered. Again, I fondly 
supposed I had invented a scene when Alan 
Breck quarrels with one of the McGregors in a 
house in Balquidder. Here in Sydney, not two 
days ago, a gentleman informs me that I had 
read the outlinesuf that scene, even to the 
names of the three principal characters en- 
gaged, in Pitecairn’s Criminal Trials. We 
authors all rearrange that matter of observed 
life with which our memories are charged, and 
the most we can mean by the word invention is 
some happy congruity or surprise in the 
method of arranging it. The realists will not 
let themselves enjoy anything. The moment 
anything enjoyable appears they must remind 
the reader that there isa cesspool under the 
kitchen floor, a corpse in the back parlor cup- 
board, and a volcano in the immediate vicinity. 
I donot say itis notso inreal life. I only 





say that in life nobody cares. If he 
is meeting his sweetheart or combating 
his enemy at the moment, cesspool, 


corpse and volcano are all blotted from his 
mind. He does not look out of the window to 
analyze a smell and consider the miserable fate 
of humanity or the geological conditions of the 
earth. He does not care a farthing candle if 
the whole thing is going to explode to-morrow, 
Atthat moment he is all upon the present pas- 
sion and his being thrills, It is this sym- 
pathetic thrill of emotion that I miss in so- 
called realists. Writers appear to have become 
infected with a desire to imitate painters. 
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disease of literature. We can make our hero 
speak, we can make him move, we can make 
him think, we can make him travel, we can let 
him grow old, we can let him die and even 
hear what his survivors say of him. But one 
thing we cannot do; we cannot tell what he 
looked like. Observe the efforts of artists to 
realize characters, even the most elaborately 
described. Every draughtsman makes a new 
thing of them. One-sense literature can only 
serve by a half-miraculous tour de force and 
that sense is the sense of sight. I believe they 
are blinded, on the one hand, by a technical 
preoccupation, by the supposed necessity of 
perpet ual minute and always original observa- 
tion; while they are blinded, on the other 
hand, by the habit of living in towns, in a 
mean, poky, hole-and-corner civilization, where 
they live in clubs and restaurants, never seeing 
people in the open air, in their working clothes 
and undergoing healthy toils and dangers. 
Pierre Loti and De Maupassant are the two 
that are by far the most sympathetic to me in 
their methods, and the only two of whom 1 
absolutely know that they have had some good 
experience of the uvpen air and of a healthy life. 


| Iam like a Highland skipper, of whom I once 


asked the meaning of a Gaelic name, and who 
replied, seemingly in physical agony, “‘‘A canna 
say it, but a feel it in ma breest.’” Any way 
that I could put it in words would sound some- 
thing far harsher than I mean, I will deal per- 
fectly frankly with you. I donot know what 
idealism means. I do not know what realism 
means. I try to represent what seems to me 
conspicuous and representable in the worid in 
which I live. I try to give pleasure or to 
awaken interest. I see the defects, I see the 
inherent untruths.— Robert Louis Stevenson in 
the Melbourne Argus. 
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An Episode of the Recent Horse Show. 


Carrie Laurence wasa pretty little woman 
with dark brown eyes and a ravishing figure. 
She was passionately in love with her big, 
handsome husband, of whom she was insanely 
jealous. They had been married a little over a 
year, and although “Joe” Laurence was very 
devoted to his lovely young wife he could not 
resist an occasional tender glance at a pretty 
woman wherever he chanced to see one. But 
Mrs. Laurence, who watched her husband asa 
cat does a mouse, detected all this and many 
and bitter were the quarrels which occurred 
between them on this account. They had a 
beautiful place at Rye, on the sound, where 
they remained until December. 

‘“*IT may be detained until the five o'clock 
train to-day, dearie,” Joe said one morning as 
he kissed his wife good-bye; ‘‘there’s almost a 
panic in Wall street and I don’t know how 
things are going with me,” 

‘* You are not going to the horse show again, 
are you, Joe?” Mrs, Laurence asked suspici- 
ously, for her husband had met a number of 
pretty women the day previous, when she was 
at the show with him, friends of his bachelor 
days, he told her. 

** Nonsense, my love,” he replied. “ You 
know we went there together yesterday ; be- 
sides I've seen enough of it.’ There was an 
evasive look in his eye, which did not escape 
Mrs. Laurence. And she held him firmly by 
the arm. 

‘** Are you positive that you are not going to 
that horse show?” she demande! again, look- 
ing straight at him. 

‘“*Damn the show,” he answered. ‘I wisn 
you would give me some peace, Carrie.” 

Mrs. Laurence watched him jump onthe 
dog cart and drive rapidly away; then she sat 
down to think the matter over. Presently she 
arose with a triumphant little smile on her 
pretty face. 

**Tell John to have the carriage ready by one 
o'clock,” she said to her maid. ‘‘and I'll wear 
that blue dress with the sable trimmings, 
Marie. I'm going to town and want to look 
my best to-day.” 

** Oui, Madam,” Marie answered, eyeing her 
mistress curiously. 

When Mrs, Laurence reached the city she 
took a hansom and drove to Madison Square 
Garden, but when she went to the box office to 





purchase her ticket it occurred to her for the | 


first time how strange it would look for her to 
make an appearance there entirely alone, for 
of course she would meet all her friends. 
Strangely at that moment she glanced up 
and saw Jack Latimer, who had been very 
devoted to her before her marriage. In answer 
to her smile he joined her immediately. 
“Were you going in alone?” he asked ina 
surprised tone. ‘“‘ How fortunate I should have 
struck here at the right moment.’ 
Mrs. Laurence accepted his escort willingly, 
yet with some misgivings in her heart. 
‘Suppose Joe is not here, after all,” she 
thought. ‘‘ And if he should hear of my being 
with Jack Latimer he would never forgive 


e. 

Of all men her husband disliked Jack Latimer 
most. She grew nervous and worried. 

** By-the-bye,” Latimer said, ‘is Joe coming 
over? I saw him at the Union Club about 
twenty minutes ago.” 

Her face flushed. She was allattention now. 
Two o'clock at the Union Club could not mean 
much anxiety about Wall street. 

** I don’t know,” she replied carelessly. ‘‘He 
said he would be here if possible.” 

At this moment she started quickly, for, not 
fifty feet awaz;, she saw her husband with two 
men looking after a handsome blonde woman 
who had just passed. 

The color in her facedeepened and Jack Lati- 
mer, watching her closely, understood. 
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At this same moment one of her husband's 
friends noticed her. 

“By Jove, Laurence!” he said, “ there’s a 
stunning woman with Latimer! You know 
every one. Who is she?” 

Laurence turned quickly and saw—his wife ! 
Their eyes met and Mrs, Laurence’s lip curled 
maliciously, but she smiled and nodded to him 


gayly. 

“Who is she?” again inquired Harvey Min- 
ton, who had passed the previous five years 
abroad. 

“*My wife,” replied Laurence, curtly. ‘‘Come 
across and I’l] present you.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Laurence took the five o'clock 
train home. The horse show was never men- 
tioned, but as they sipped their coffee in the 
cosy dining-room that evening, Mrs. Laurence 
said demurely : 

‘I hope the panic is over, Joe.” 

Laurence looked curiously into his wife’seyes 
and noticed an expression he had never seen 
there before, but—he understood perfectly well 
what she meant—N. Y. Mercury. 





Her Hand Was Caught. 


The sight of a very pretty and stylish youn 
lady standing in distress and coats, tugeing o 
free her hana from a mail box which seemed 
to gleefully restrain her from escaping, is odd 
and interesting. The collector of letters had 
just come up, and when the fair captive in- 
formed him of her inability to remove her hand 
from the aperture he was surprised, and at- 
tempted to see by what power the box refused 
to release her hand. 

““My rings are caught in some way, so 
that I can’t get them through the opening,” 
explained the young lady. : 

he collector unlucked the box, extended his 
arm upinside and — the girl's fingers, 
He found that they still held a letter. He took 
this from the girl’s hana and then drew the 
ring that held her a prisoner from the finger, 
after which she had no difficulty in freeing 
herself from the box. In her struggles she 
had abraded the skin of her finger, and it was 
bleeding slightly. As the mail collector passed 
the ring to her he noticed that she placed it on 
the third finger of the left hand. At 
the same time he looked at the letter 
she was about to drop into the box and 
found «that « drop of biood had fallen 
squarely over the surname of the man to whom 
it was directed. He looked up quickly at the 
girl, and her eyes caught the expression in his 
own. Her face was pale. She saw the blood, 
and, hastily taking the letter from the collec- 
tor, said she would put it into a new envelope. 
Then, touching the ring, she said, with that 
unnecessary loquacity usual with girls when 
they are excited : 

“It has never been off b-fore since it was 
first put on.” 

The expression of her eyes was one of dread 
and despair. Looking again at the blvod on 
the envelope, she hastened away. 

‘*There’ll be no gocd luck come out of that 
— said the mail collector, gazing after 

er. 

But, then, this was a man of limited intelli- 
gence, and his superstitious fancy was doubt- 
less quite absurd.—New York Sun. 





Natural Mistake. 

It was Uncle Zeb’s first visit to the theater. 

** They’re dressed about as I expected to see 
*em, John,” he whispered to his nephew, “ but 
I've seen better actin’ at a school exhibition. 
Look at ’em. They’re all cacklin’ at wunst, and 
you can’t understand more’n about half what 
they're a-sayin’.” 

“The play hasn’t begun yet, uncle,” replied 
John, ‘ You are looking at a theater party in 
one of the boxes.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Excused. 
Photographer—I can take a much better 
picture of you if you'll smile. 
Customer—You'll have to excuse me, sir. 
I'm a prohibitionist. 








After the Wedding. 


She— Who gave the bride away ? 
He—Nobody ; she brought a good figure. 





Cruelty to Animals. 

“‘7 shall now give you the effect of distance,” 
he said to her, and he sang so low as to be 
| scarcely heard. ‘* A little further, please,” she 
| said cruelly, and he picked up his voice and 
went away with it into the chiily night.— 
| Washington Star. 








Sympathy. 
** What's become of Ebenezer Mudd?” 
** He’s in New York doing literary work. He 
is making quite a name for himself.” 
“Well, I don’t blame him. The one his 
father gave him is awful.”— Harper's Bazar. 








Not a Marrying Man, 

Anxious Mamma—Yes, Mr. Lakeside, the 
fact is I have three daughters who ought to be 
settled in life. Is this Western friend of yours 
a marrying man? 

Mr. Lakeside (of Chicago)—Not to any great 
extent, mum. I’m afraid he wouldn't want to 
take more than one of ‘em. 





The Largest Book in the World. 


The Asiatic Society in Bengal has succeeded 
in acquiring a copy of the Tangym, the giant 
encyclopedia of Buddhism, from a convent in 
Thibet tsa the sum of 3.000 rupees. The work 
consists of 225 volumes, each of which is two 
feet long and six inches thick. Some years 
ago the Russian Government purchased a copy 
in Pekin. A third copy is kept at the India 
Office in London. These are the only copies to 
be found out of Thibet. 





A Patriotic Kick. 





Mrs. Packinhouse (in London)—Silas, I wish you'd shave off your chin whisker ; it looks 


so 


ky. 7 
ar. Packinbouse—Never, ma’am! I've rigged myself out in this English commen? to please 


Laborious and minute description became the | ye ; but I’m hanged if I part with the last thing that shows I'm an American !— Puce 
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The Mystery of the Panelled House 


A ROMANCE. ° 


By EVERETT GREEN 
Author of **My Grave,” “ Mistress Cicily,” Ete. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER XXIL ; Was summoned as a witness, and I was forced 
. ‘ ie , to answer such questions as were put to me.” 
CORONA PROVES STUBBORN, “‘Who summoned you? How was it known 
Upon the day following the inquest upon | that you knew apy'hing?” 
the body of illiam Adams, Mr. Vansittart ‘I was present at the billiard match, when 
returned to his house about dusk, and sent a@/ the two young men quarrelled—there was no 
message upstairs desiring the presence of | secret inthat. I chanced to be in the church 
Corona in his study. , .. | When the knife was produced that afterwards 
The past two days had passed like an evil | did such deadly work, and that young Mus- 
dream to the sisters in the Panelled House. | grave said he always carried with him. Then 
Shut up as they were from the outside world, | my dar, as your guardian, it was sv pposed 
with only their own thoughts and fears for | that I might be able to throw some light upon 
company, no wonder that they grew pale and | the cause of the sudden bitterness between 
nervous, and that Corona trembled as she } Lord Mervyn and Cedric, who had heretofore 
crossed the dim threshold of a room which at | been friends, despite the feud between the 
no time she entered without a vague thrill of | houses; but I am glad to say thatthat part of 
fear. the inquiry was not pressed.” 
Mr. Vansittart was seated in his accustomed **I do not understand your meaning.” 
chair, the firelight playing on his face. Two, “You do not know who is credited with 
candles burned dimly on a table alittle way | being the unconscious cause of this bitter 
off, and upon the table lay a newspaper. quarrel?” 
As the door opened to admit Corona, her/ ‘ No,” 
guardian turned his head, greeted her witha “Tam glad you do not, my dear. Take my 
look of great solicitude, and motioned her tO @| advige, and remain in ignorance. The strivings 
seat half way between his chair and the table. | of jealousy have never made a part of your 
**My dear Corona,” he began very gently, | poor young life.” 
“{ have during the past days been entirely Corona’s face suddenly flamed. Her guar- 
silent upon certain subjects that Iam aware | dian’s look, rather than his words, showed his 
must occupy much of your thoughts, because I/ meaning to her. A gleam of passionate anger 
cannot endure to inflict needless pain upon | showed in her dark eyes. 
anyone, least of all upon one for whom ‘““How dare you speak so, Mr. Vansittart? 
cherish a warm and paternal regard. But| How dare you imply that there was any ill- 
though silent, I have not been idle. I have} will existing between Lord Mervyn and Cedric 
been going about as few motives could make | Musgrave on my account? If you know as 
me, trying to gain information that might | much as you prefess to do, you surely know 
serve to lighten the load at your heart. That 1/ that since our engagement took place, Lord 
have been unsuccessful in my quest does not ; Mervyn has been our kindest friend. It is 
show any lack of zealon my part. I hope you | wicked—-slanderous—to speak so.” 
will at least believe that. **T only repeat the talk of the place. I donot 
*“‘I do not think I quite understand you, | set up for a judge.” 
Uncle Andrew,” said Corona, who was sitting ** The talk of the place?” 
with her hands pressed tight together. ““ Yes, Corona, it is that. whether it is azree- 
‘Then, my dear girl, I will explair. Did you | able to youor not. It is supposed that you are 
think that one who has your interest as closely | the cause of the quarrel—the quarrel which 
at heart as I have, could fail to be unaware of | ended the other night in murder.” 
the growing attachment between you and that -* Ty is false!” 
very at ractive young man, Cedric Musgrave ?’ ‘*T hope and trust itis. My dear girl, Iam 
Corona’s face suddenly flamed ; but she made | truly sorry for you. I know how scre your 
no verbal response. ; heart is. [ want to ask you if this place has 
‘Slight as has been my experience of young | grown painful to you?’ Would you like to 
girls ard their ways, and little as I have ever | leave it, to go far away where you will lose 
known of women, I have yet had knowledge | sight of everything that can remind you of the 
enough to feel how needful is a maidenly re- | past, and can begin life fresh over again? Of 
serve to one who, like yourself, dear Corona, | course I know how terribly painful all this 
loves for the first time ; and, therefore, I have | must be, and I wish to act for your best in- 
caretully abstained from alluding in your pres- | terests. I cannot imagine anything more truly 
ence to the matter so near your heart ; or from | sad than the rupture of a love such as yours 
even appearing tonotice it. I thought I should | has been. Corona, my heart bleeds for you.” 
better show my true sympathy by silence than | She had risen in speaking her last words, 
by any words, however gentle. : |; now she stepped back a pace, regarding him 
Still silence from Corona. She felt as if she | fixedly. 
knew now the feelings of the mouse witn which “IT think I do not altogether understand you 
the velvet-pawed car is playing. —to what rupture do you refer?” 
“ Of course, my dearest Corona, I have always ‘My dear, do you not see?—to that of your 
known that I could not expect to keep you | engagement with young Musgrave.” 
always beneath this poor roof, greatly as your | ‘ Excuse me, but that is not broken off. We 
sweet presence has brightened the dull lives of | are still engaged. When he comes back and 
my sister and myself. My object in bringing | clears himself I shall marry him.” 
you here, and in taking you out into society, * Corona, my poor child, do not buoy your- 
was that you might be able to learn a little of | self up with false hopes. Your loving trust is 
the world, and to make for yourself such | both natural and beautiful, but it is useless to 
choice amongst the admirers, I know you | blind your eyes to facts. Cedric Musgrave has 
must meet,as would best insure your future | been guilty of a great crime. You can never 
happiness. Need I say with what pleasure I | marry a murderer.” 
have seen the growth of anattachmenttowards | «(Cedric is not a murderer.” 
one whom I believed to be a most suitable hus- | ‘Then let him come forward and clear him- 
band for my sweet ward? I allude, of course, | self—would to Heaven he could.” 
to Mr. Cedric Musgrave.” ‘ | ‘Probably he will—when he is permitted.” 
_“ You were pleased?” questioned Corona, | The words were spoken with a deliberation of 
lifting her glance to his for a moment. | purpose that caused the plotter an uneasy 
I was—l! liked all that I saw of the young | start; but he could read no confirmation of his 
man, and approved all I heard. He had suf- | vague fears in Corona’s steady glance. 
ficient wealth to be exonerated from thé charge | ‘I donot blame you, my dear, for your faith 
of foriune hunting ; good looks, good family— | in him; but it will come to you in time that it 
everything in his favor. The only thing that | is better to be brave and accept the inevitable, 
surprised me, as I watched the progress of | and tearthe idol fromits throne. It will be a 
events, was your shyness, dear Corona, in an- | hard wrench ; but it will bring its own reward. 
nouncing your engagement, which I think has | When the thing is once done, you will be able 
existed some time between you. to look calmly, if not cheerfully, upon life 
**I—I was not sure——” agair.” 
**Never mind, my dear. I need no apology. Very straight and stern stood Corona; he 
A young maiden has every right toher secret. I | almost quailed beneath her glance. 
know you have never been able to thoroughly | ‘-Mr. Vansittart, I shall never believe in 
like or trust me: and though this isagrieftome, | Cedric’s guilt till I hear it from his own lips or 
it is not a thing that I feel to be at all unnatu- | gee itin hisown hand. Even thenI should 
ral or blameworthy on your part. I have lived | jove him, for I know his noble nature; and if 
all my live as a recluse. I do not know the | (which I can never really believe) stung to 
ways of the world or of the young, and Pauline | sudden madness he committed some deed of 
is less versed in them even than myself, and is | headstrong violence, of which he must bitterly 
of a hard, tough exterior that seldom shows | repent, it would not kill my love—for that is 





the warmth of the heart witkin. Let that pass; | eternal—though perhaps it would make me | 


itis a matter of small consi quence, and one | feel what I ought not to. But it can never be. 
which is the result of circumstance alone. But | We are talking of impossibilities. Cedric a 
I hope you will credit me when I say that I! murderer! Impossible! And Lord Mervyn 
have always had your best interests at heartin | was his best and truest friend !” 7 
every step that I have taken with regard to **Till they quarrelled, you mean. If you 
you and j our sister. knew more of life you would know——” 

He paused as if for an answer; and Corona *“*Spare your words. They are worse than 
said, in a luw, even tone: useless. I know Cedric, and you do not.” 


** You are very kind.” ; ** Poor child, I will not press you. Time will 
‘** And if I must now inflict some pain upon | show that your lover has vanished for ever—” 
you, will youtry and believe that it hurts me She raised her head, and the gesture was so 
only less than it does you? commanding that it stayed his farther words. 


She locked at him wide-eyed and silent. 


tone of great assumed tenderness; “ believe | too has been a victim to this vile plot.” 

me, I am truly grieved for you.” | Mr. Vansittart found it rather hard to re- 
“ Why?” her lips formed the word, though | strain a start. 

no voice came with it. ‘*A victim—I fail to grasp your meaning, my 
** Because, my poor Corona, I am afraid that | dear. Have you read the evidence?” 

there can be no doubt that that misguided ‘** Yes: and it is all made to sound very plaus- 

young mar,in a moment of blind fury, has | ible to those who do not know Cedric as I do. 

done a deed that must forever cut bim off from | But there is one explanation no one hag hit 

his past life, and from ail who have known him | ypon—that the murder was committed by the 

there—even if no worse fate befall him.” fierce people who have so long been threaten- 
** Are you apeaking sf Cedric Musgrave ? ing Lord Mervyn’s life, and that Cedric was 
“My cear,I am. I cannot tell youall the | struck down defending his friend, and was 

painful story ; but I have brought it for you to | made away with, so that the guilt might seem 

read for yourself. Go quietly to that table and | to be with him. Oh, if I had been there!” 

look through the columns I have marked. Mr. Vansittart smiled, though his lips looked 

Afterwards, if you feel equal to it, I should  pbjue and thir. 

1 ke a few words with you upon the subject.” * My love, it is not the business of the author- 
Corona was glad to escape from the close | ities to listen to any pretty little theories with- 

pr ximity of her guardian—a man whom she | out one shred of evidence to uphold them. It 

feared and hatcd more intensely every we k of | is creditable to you that you should be willing 

her life. She would have preferred readi: g | to deal in impossibilities rather than to dis- 


the paper in the quiet of her own room; but | trust when you love; but facts are stern 
then Maidie would insist on seeing it too, and | things, and mer are guided by them, not by 
her little sister's nerves were so unstrung that | fancies.” 

she was anxious to keep from her any Know-| I think we have diccussed this long enough,” 


ledge of ghastly details of the crime she seemed | said Corona, moving slowly to the door; and 


so strangely to have pictured in a dream. | as she d out Miss Vansittart came in. 

So she sat down at the writing table where | ‘* Well, Andrew, nave you got much out of 
the paper lay, and read the detailed report of | her?” 
the inquest from end to end, Mr. Vansittart| ‘A good deal; but not exactly what I ex- 


watching her the while with a hungry gleam pected.” 
in } is eyes. ** Is she going to prove obstinate?” 
Vansittart felt more certain of an easy ac-| “] fear so; but we will master her yet. She 
complishment of his dearest wish. His eyes | ig more deeply in love than I credited ; but 
rested hungrily upon the graceful curves of the | there is yet a way.” 
girl's slight figure, upon the shining goldof| “J tola you she would be stubborn.” 
her hair, and the pure, delicate outline of the | ‘ You did; then delicate young creatures are 
ond. turned away from him, yet still plainly | strangely self-willed. Well, we must conquer 
visible. | her.” 
If such a feeling deserved the name of love, | “If you can.” 
Mr. Vansittart was as much in love with Corona “If we can, I said, my dear Pauline. If you 
as his selfi.b nature allowed. He courted not | carry back your recollections to the past, you 
only her wealth, but herself, her beauty, her | will remember that we were very successful in 
soul itself. He vowed that she should be his | our last undertaking of the kind. You showed 
by fair means or by foul; but he still meant to | much talent then—let us hope that your skill 
win her without actual force, if ic could be in | has not deserted you.” 
any wise ac:on; lished by any artof lyingand | Miss Vansittart answered not a word. Her 
deceit, of which he was the master. grim face moved not a muscle as she turned 
Corona never moved @ muscle all the time | away and vanished as noiselessly as she had 
she read. She rested her head on his hand, | appeared. 
and her eyes ran down the columns with —_—— 
closest a*teation. She took in — point that CHAPTER XXIIL 
was made; she felt she knew it all by heart, a ta 
when she at last looked up. | THE CAPTIVE. 
Her first words were not very encouraging, Cedric Musgrave opened his eyes after what 
though spoken quite quietly. hai seemed like a long troubled dream, full of 
* You tes ifiea against him.” misery and oppression, to find himself in alow- 
“My dear, it is hardly just to put it thus. I ' ceiled room perfectly strange to him, with two | 





L , ‘If that be so—it he does not return—it will | 
‘My dear child,” he began once more, in a | not prove his guilt. It will only prove that he | 


| 
in a hazy way if he could by chance have been 


dormer windows opposite, that looked straight 
out upon a brick wall not three yards away ; 
and though he could not catch a glimpse of the 
sky the lightness of the room gave him the 
impression of its being high up in some build- 


ing. ; 

Fhe furniture of the place was poor, and all 
that could be said in favor of the pallet bed in 
which he lay, was that it was clean. 

Cedric looked about him with djm, uncertaiii 
glances, not knowing in the ieast what had be- 
fallen him, and unable to hazard a conjecture 
as tothe nature of the place in. which he fsund 
himself, 

All he did- know, in fact, was that he must 
be ill. A leaden weight of weakness seemed 
to press him down with an iron hand; and 
such a load lay upon his chest that every breath 
was drawn with pain. 

For awhile he did not trouble his tired head 
to think or wonder at all. He lay with half- 
closed eyes letting his thoughts flit hither and 
thither as they would. But slowly and gradu- 
ally he remembered how strange it was to be 
lying alone and untended in this strange place, 
when his condition seemed such as to require 
some kind of care and nursing. He wondered 


knocked down in the street of some strange 
place and have been taken to the nearest house 
till he could give some sccount of himself. He 
began, little by little, to haveaclearer perception 
as to his own identity, yet the more he recol- 
lected his true position, the more bewildered 
did he become as to his present surroundings. 

He tried to speak, to call, in case anyone 
might be within hearing, but the effort brought 
with it such a sharp thrill of pain that he 
desisted with an inarticulate cry. The effort 
brought on a desire to cough that hurt him yet 
more, and he sank back into semi-conscious- 
ness without having made any discovery that 
could throw light upon the present situation. 

When he next roused up to the sense of out- 
ward impressions he was not alone. A dark- 
faced man, with whose face he seemed familiar, 
though he could not say when or how he had 
scen him before, was standing beside him, 
with a basin of something steaming in his 
hands. 

As soon as the patient's a7 unclosed he pro- 
ceeded to raise him up slightly in bed and feed 
him, not urgently, with the soup that his 
basin contaiued ; but all was done in perfect 
silerca. 

Cedric, who felt stronger when the much- 
needed nourishment had been administered, 
thanked his saturnine attendant, and asked 
where he was; but the man made no reply, 
did not even appear to hear that he was ad- 
dressed, and when Cedric held him by the 
sleeve and repeated his inquiry more earnestly 


the answer was only a shake of the head, as 


the man moved noiselessly away. 
Left once more to solitude ard perplexity, 


but now with more energy and life in his 


system, Cedric tried to recall what had hep- 


pened, and to make out why it was that he 


found himself in this strange place. 


Bit by bit he traced the occurrences of the 
= days of his anxious life. He recalled 
ock’s accident ; the quarrel with Mervyn over 
the billiard table ; their meeting in the solitary 


cottage afterwards. 


Yet with all this return of memory, the per- 
plexity of his own position remained un- 
changed. How he could have got into this 
strange place, and where he had seen the 
dark face of the silent servant, he could not 
imagine. He looked about for a bell, but none 
was to be seen. He grew impatient and rest- 
less, a vague sense of dread coming over him 
which he strove to fight down, or at least to 


hold in check. 


He could see that he had been wounded. He 
felt as weak as a child, and his chest was ban- 
daged, and he knew that he had received an 
injury that had donesome mischief to hislungs, 
for he could only breathe with difficulty and 
pain. But why was he not at home? Why 
were there no famiiiar faces about him? He 
began to wonder at last if he might not still be 


in the deliriura of fever. 


Presently a door at the end of the room 
opened very softly, and to his immense aston- 
ishment Cedric beheld the pale, smooth face 


and small light figure of Mr. Vansittart. 


Now surely he was dreaming! The whole 
thing was a palpable absurdity. Cedric shook 
his head as if to clear away the mists cf fancy, 
shut his eyes and opened them again, still he 
met the strange, sinister smile bent upon bim 


by Corona’s guardian. 


be the end of the visitor. 


air upon the patient’s wrist. 

* Ah, my young friend, Iam glad to find you 
somewhat better. So you have recovered your 
senses at last. That is very well.” 

* Where am I?” asked Cedric, shrinking in- 
stinctively either from the touch of the hand 
or the look in the elder man’s eyes, he hardly 
knew which. 

“1 do not know what you are talking 
about.” 

‘*No. Possibly your memory is still impaired 
by recent occurrences. But it will all came 
back to youin time. Still you need have no 


| anxiety; you are in safe hiding.” 


“Hiding! I want no hiding.” 

“You would not say so if you knew the hue 
and cry now being made after you——” 

** Hue and cry after me? Why here I am to 





answer for myself.” 

**You had better not excite yourself, my 
dear young friend. And you need not trouble 
to wear the mask before me. I know all about 
it, and about your share in the traged ;, and I 
have come forward to stand your friend.” 

“Will you explain your meaning a little 
more clearly? Do you mean that I am accused 
of any crime?” 

‘“*You are indicted forthe crime of wilful 





murder. A warrant of arrest is out against 
you. 

Cedric’s head seemed to spin ; the only thing 
which gave him strength to wrestle with the 
horrible sense of helpless misery which surged 
over him was his intense distrust of the man 
before him. Might it not all be part ofa vile 





| 
| 





plot?” 
With a great effort he rallied his forces, and 
asked, ‘‘What murder? Who is murdered? 


You are talking in riddles still?” 

**You are quite right not to incriminate 
yourself,” answered Mr. Vansittart with a 
smile that was not altogether pleasant to look 
at, “ though with me, at least, you are safe. 
You are accused of the murder of William 
Adams, Lord Mervyn's groom, and of an as- 
sault upon the viscount that is quite likely,even 
now, to terminate fatally.” 

‘Mervyn! Assault !—terminate fatally — 
what in Heaven's name do you mean?” 

“IT mean that Lord Mervyn is now lying be- 
tween life and death, as the result of the blow 
dealt him by you; and that his servant was 
found stone dead where you left him.” 

“TI never even saw him. Adams! Was he 
there too? Oh, if Mervyn had told me that!” 

“ As your yume, young man, as well as 
your friend cannot permit you to excite 
yourself. our own condition is somewhat 
critical, and I must lay an embargo upon fur- 
ther conversation. hen you are able to read 
you shall see a full account of the proceedings. 
At present you must keep quiet. You are 
quite safe from pursuit, though ali the country 
round is raised in search after you, and half 
the detective force in the kingdcm is on the 
watch. Keep as quiet and composed as you 
can ; and now let me see to this chest wound 
- oem and make another effort to find the 

u et.” 

** But Mervyn?” persisted Cedric, unabie yet 
to get his thoughts into focus as to realize the 

ril of his own position, ‘I never meant to 
urt him, It wasa pure accident. Teil me of 
him? Is bis life in danger?” 

“ Yes; but there isa hope that he may pull 
through. Now oblige me by keeping very 
quiet. It must be done, and I will give you as 
little pain as I can.” 

“You are not a doctor,” said Cedric, flinch- 


Ced:ic gave upthe attempt to unrave! the 
tangle, aud waited quietly to see what was to 


Mr. Vansittart slowly advanced towards the 
bed, and placed his fingers with a professional 













































































ing from the snake-like touch of those cold 
hands quite as much as from any pain inflicted. 
“If I have been wounded, as you seem to 
imply, I had better have a qualified surgeon.” 

“And a short shrift and a long rope—that 
would be the result of calling in medical 
advice. But I will be more careful of your 
secret than you would be yourself. For 
Corona’s sake I do not intend that you shall 
die a felon's death. Now lie still and silent, I 
entreat you. I am only acting for your good.” 

“*For Corona’s sake!” Cedric repeated the 
words again and again during the long hour of 
agony that followed b: fore the bullet was ex- 
tracted. They acted like a sort of charm 
deadening the pain, and making even the 
presence of that ha‘eful man tolerable to him. 

It flashed upon him once that he must bein 
the same house with her, beneath the same 
roof! How else could he account for the pres- 
ence of the deaf mute, whcm now he recog- 
nized as the servant of the Panelled House? 
Where else bu’ in that mysterious dwelling of 
his could Mr. Van-ittart possibly conceal him? 

What the motive of this concealment could 
be he could not guess; nor how was it ible 
that he should stand accused or such a hideous 
crime ; but he was terribly aware that he had 
been the cause of an accident to Mervyn, which 
now appeared to have been-~ serious, and 
though he was too faint and exhausted to rea- 
son abovt any: hing, he began to feel as if some 
horrible net were closing round him. 

When the wound was dressed he sank back 
into unconsciou-ness, and when he awoke 
again the light of ~ had faded, and only a 
faint glimmer of firelight flickered over the 
room. 

Mr. Vansittart was still there, sitting beside 
the bed in one of his favorite attitudes, It 
went against Cedric to ask him for anythinz; 
but his thirst was so intense that he could not 
resist a request for water 

It was given at once and Cedric draik 
thirstily ; then sinking back wearily up)n his 
pillows, he fell into an uneasy sleep. 

For some four and-.twenty hours this state 
of exhaustion lasted; but Cedric was pos- 
sessed of a magnificent constitution, and the 
good food brought to him by the deaf mute at 
frequent intervals did much to restore him. 
He recalled more clearly the events of the 
past days, and of his own share in 
them, and as he did so he _ became 
more and more anxiousto get at orce tothe 
bottom of the mystery that enshrouded his 
present situatior. But his head was still so 
weak, and there was so much fever still hang- 
ing about him that memory always deserted 
him when he needed it most. 

How was it that he and Mervyn had come to 
blows in that lonely cottage where some tra- 
gedy had been enacted? He remembered the 
struggle, but not the immediate cause of it, 
nor what had brought him to the cottage. Some 
times memory flashed back isolated pictures, 
but too fleeting to be caught and put into 
order; and a very little consecutive thinking 
brought on such violent headache that he was 
obliged to desis*. 

But the greatest perplexity of all was his 
own position of wounded refugee in this mys- 
terious house. Whohad wounded him? and 
what was the motive of this concealment ? 
The inherent detestation of this man which 
he had always felt, impelled him to look for 
some sinister motive in all he did, but as yet 
no real solution came to him, till one of 
Corona’s warnings recurred to him, as well as 
a hurried suspicion that had many times as- 
sailed him previously. 

Corona had al ways feared and distrusted him. 
Corona had always said that he was their 
enemy, and would do them a deadly injury if 
he discovered their attachment. Cedric him- 
self had always been intensely afraid that the 
man desired himself to marry his beautiful 
ward ; and now the scales seemed to fall from 
his eyes, and he saw the hideous plot in its 
entirety, though not each one of the ghastly 
details. 

As he did so he groaned aloud. 

**I fear your wound is painful this evening,” 
said a silken voice he had learned to dread. 
‘* Let me see if I can ease you in any way,” 

“It is no* that. Iam recovering fast ; but I 
have thought over all the risk, and I have de- 
cided to take my chance, and declare myself to 
the police. I am innocent and I hope to clear 
myself. I thank you for your wish to conceal 
me, but I have decided to give myself up. I 
will do so at once, with your leave.” 

‘*That you will never receive.” 

“ Then I must do so without it.” 

** You are welcome to try.” 

His tone was so sinister that it brought back 
to Cedric’s mind the worst horror that can well 
befall a man—a horror that had beset him be- 
fore, but had been resolutely banished. 

* Do you mean that I am a prisoner here?” 

‘*T mean that you will never Jeave this house 
alive, until you have formally sworn to re- 
nounce Corona, and have written to her such a 
letter as shall be absolutely destructive to her 
love for you.’ 

(To be Continued, ) 
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2°) 
Told in the Hall. 


With sweet flushed face upturned to mine, she stood, 
A question ehining in her s.ft brown eyes— 

Those eyes whose glance had never failed to charm, 
And whose great power most willingly I own, 

Since in them such a tender lovelight lies. 

She stood beside me, gentie, pure and sweet, 

Ana laid her hand detaining on my arm, 

Half hesitating, as if loth to speak, 

And yet as if compelled to vci. e her mind. 

Her rounded figure, fall cf supple grace, 

Her soft, dark hair, low on her gentle brow, 

Her fair, flashed cheeks, her dainty morning gown, 
Impressed me with her girlish loveliness. 

Swayed by her charm, into her eyes I gaz>4, 

Asit t> read the se ret half disclosed, 

Which yet she was reluctant to revel. 

Silent, she stood a moment, :hen with voice 

As sweet as rippling music from a flute, 

With gentle dignity, she said: ‘ My dear, 

Five dollars, please ; the children need some shoes.” 








The Fame of Intellect. 


Mrs, Lionchaser (giving a five o’clock tea) — 
Come, I want to introduce you to Prof. Know- 
all of England, who is delivering that fine 
cones of lectures before the Institute, you 

now, 

Mrs, Giddy— Yes, but before you take me up 
< me what he lectures on, so I can talk to 
him, 

Mrs. Lionchaser—Biless me! don’t you know 
what he lectures on! Why, I thought every- 
body knew that. 

re, Giddy— Well, I don’t. 

Mrs. Lionchaser— He lectures on—he lectures 
on—why, he lectures on the platform, of course. 
Come on.— Boston Courier. 





The Rain of Darkness. 


Quidnunc—Are you in mourning, Scribbler? 
I notice you always wear k now, when you 
used always to wear light colors. 

Scribbler—Oh, no, I'm not in mourning; but 
I bought me one of these fountein pens a little 
while ago, and I find it cheaper to wear black. 
— Boston Courier, 








The Yorkshireman’s Retort. 


Innumerable stories have been told of the 
gentlemen of the long robe, illustrative of their 
keenness and the clever manner in which they 
“ obfuscate” a witness and muddie hii so by 
cross-examination that his evidence bt comes 
valueless. Sometimes the tables are turned on 
them by the retort or evasion of the wi'nesa, 


which repliesare, without intention, often witty. 
The other day, a bard-featured, weather. beaten 
old Yorkshireman was put into the box to sub- 
stantiate and confiam an important statement 
made bycounsel, The opposing counsel, a: xious 
to confuse the old chap and discredit his evi- 
dence, cleared his throat impressively, and 
pomp ously began : 

** Now, then, sirrah !* 

The old man pretended to misundersand him, 
and, leaning over the witness-box, returned in 
the same style: 

“Nah, then, Sirah, owd lass, what's to 
want?” 

The ingenious perversion of the barrister’s 
words, and the indescribab‘e mocking air of the 
old man, combined with the fact that the 
counsel in his robes looked more of a woman 
than the witness did, set the court in a perfect 
roar of laughter. . 


————— ee ee 
Alas! 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 

The largest of men is soon lost in the crowd ; 

And the man who is talked about most never knows 

That the world regards only the fi: of his clothes. 

Here’s the truest of all things about man e’er said: 
** The world never makes a man great—till he’s dead.” 

—Chicago Mail. 
rr 


Misses E. and H. Johnston have now in stock 
an elegantly-fitting corset, manufactured 
especialiy for them, and carrying out in its 
fashioning the correct idea of perfection in fit. 
All figures can be exactly suited. 
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Can eave half the 
hard wearirg-out 
toil of wash day | 
and be fresh and |})| j 
. : strong, Can have |||) 
clothes sweet, snowy-white, never | | 
yellow. Flannels not to shrink, cotton |!|) 
rot, nor hands chap, but soft and white. | ||| 
Use the “8 ise” way. No boiling | 
or scalding. Remarkable! Try it! A} 
READ THE DIRECTIONS ONTHE WRAPPER. | 
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THE CANADA SUGAR REFINING CO, 


MONTREAL * > 


Paris Lumps 





We are now putting up, for family 
use, the finest quality of PURE LOAF 
SUGAR, in neat paper boxes. 

For sale by all Grocers. Price 50c. 





CURE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inct 

dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Litrte Liver Puss 
are equally valuable in Constipation. curr 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 
they also correct all disorders of the stomach 
stimulate the liver and regulate “he bowels 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this distressing complaint; 
but fortunately their goodness does not end 
here, and those who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so many ways that 
they will not be willing to do without them 

But after all sick head 


ACHE 


is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Carter's Lirrce Liver Pits are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 
a dose, They are strictly vegetable and do 
not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 

all who use thei. In vi at 25 cents; 
ive for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York. 


Grmall Fil, Smal) Dose, Shnall Price 
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HIS HEARTS QUEEN. 


BY MRS. GHORGIE SHELDON 


Author of “ Maz,” “* That .” ** Queen 
Bae” “ Brownie’s Triumph,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
VIOLET MAKES A FLANK MOVEMENT. 


will make no disturbance until Belle gets | tation, some selfistmess and a good deal of push and energy. 
back A Careiess Iup.—What a naughty name you chose. 


THE OWEN 










re Honor bright?” Change it when you write again—won’t you’? Your writing 
“IT have given my word,” Violet returned | shows a merry disposition, briskness, yet gentleness of 
haughtily. manner, een and vivacity. Regarding the ques- 
** And you will make no effort to get away?” tion you ed, Ican only say, do not allow it, unless he 





thoroughly understands your feelings. Will you write 
again, snd ask ali those other questions of which you spoke 
80 vaguely. 

Puayne.—Address him without the title of . tis 
not proper to combine the titles. 2. Serve the ladies first. 
Phryne was an Athenian woman, so wealthy that she 


AND APPLIANCE CO. 


Head Office - - ~ 


“I will not promise you that. If Sarah gives 
me a chance, whether I am here or there, [ 
shall not neglect it, you may be very sure,” 
she returned, showing her claws again. 


Bess,” “ Sibyl's Influence,” “The Forsaken Chleage, Mi. 


Incorporated June 17, 1887. with a Cash 


some way to communicate her situation to the 
outside world. 
Mrs. Mencke finally told her that she was 


Wilhelm Mencke strode torward, lifted the | Z0ing away for a little while. 


unconsc‘ous girl, and laid her upon the bed; 
then taking a seat near his wife, he remarked, 


in an-indifferent tone: 


“J shall not be gone more than a week, Vio,” 
she remarked, reassuringly, as she saw how 
very white she had grown, ‘“‘and you will he 


‘She'll do well enough. Let her come to by | Kindly cared for during my absence.” 


herself ; I want to talk with you.” 

Mrs. Mencke cast an anxious glance at Vio- 
let. Common humanity and her own con- 
science prompted her to go to her assistance ; 
but her husband, seeing the look, said, per- 
emptorily : 

** Sit still! She will come to no harm for a 
few moments, and I don’t want her to hear 
what lhavetosay. You know—she has told 
= about this property that Jonas Huntington 

as left her?” 

‘I know that he has left her something,” 
Mre. Mencke briefly returned. 

‘“**Something!’ It is a matter of a hundred 
tbousard, or more.” 

**So much?” 

“Yes; andif we manage things shrewdly, 
we can retrieve our own fortunes by means of 


it. 

“e How hes 

“‘I want you to go to Cincinnati and claim 
this property. The lawyer with whom I have 
been corresponding is satisfied that you are 
the next of kin, since everybody believes her” 
—with a gesture indicating Violet—‘‘to be 
dead. Of course he doesn’t know anything 
about that early adoption, and it isn’t likely 
that we are going to spoil our prospects by 
enlightening him. Ive been trying to get hold 
of tne money myself; I didn’t know whether 
you were living or dead, and I thought I might 
as well try for it; but old Middleton knows 
what he is about, and wrote that there was no 
= for me without positive proof of your 

eath.” 

ag wane” inquired Mrs. Mencke, 

used. 

** Weil, as I have said, you must go to Cincin- 
nati at once—to-night, if possible. You will 
have no difliculty in proving your identity, and 
the property will immediately be surrendered 
to you. You will then come back as soon as 
possible, rejoin me here——” 

* And give you the privilege of squandering 
another fortune for me?” interposed Mrs. 
Mencke, with bitter sarcasm. ‘ Not if I know 
it, Wilhelm Mencke. 
money shall you handle! 
enough.” 

**IT have been recklessly lavish, I admit, 
Belle’; but I am ready to turn over a new leaf 
now,” the man returned, with an appearance 
of sincerity. 

‘*I hope you are,” his wife retorted, sharply ; 
*“*but you'll have to begin upon your own 
account, for you will never get any of Jonas 
Huntington's money through me.” 

The man smiled, with an air of superiority. 

** We must go shares in this scheme, Belle,” 
he returned, with cool assurance. 

*- No, sir!” she answered, with cold decision. 

**Then you'll get none of it yourself,” he 
retorted. 

“How so?” Mrs. Mencke inquired, witha 
a startled look. 


as he 


** Because, if you thwart me, all I’ve got to do | 


is to take Violet’s side—reveal tne fact that 
she lives; then she'll get her own, and you are 
as badly off as ever,” he calmly replied. 

“It is a shame that it should all have been 
le*t to her!” said Mrs, Mencke, sullenly, but 
evidently impressed that her husband had the | 
best of the argument. 

**Well, under the circumstances, I don’t 
know as you have a right to say that,” Mr. | 


Not one dollar of this | °Sc@pe—she was faithful to you—I could not 
You have wasted | even bribe her. 


“Kindly cared for,” Violet repeated, with 
bitter emphasis, 

** Well, you shall be well cared for, then,” the 
woman said, flushing. ‘* You shall have plenty 
to eat, and, if you need clothing, you can help 
yourself to anything that is here.” 

‘““How do Per expect all this plotting of 
yours is to end?” Vio'et questioned, gravely. 

“I hope for the benefit of us all,” Mrs, 
Mencke responded, with assumed cheerful- 
ness, 


2 think you will find yourself terribly mis- 
taken,” Violet returned, sternly, ‘‘for I warn 
you that I have borne all that I ever shall from 
either of you. I shall not tamely submit to 
such treatment any longer.” 

“*Tamely or otherwise, you shall be obliged 
to submit for a while longer,” Mra, Mencke 
retorted, sharply, as she left the room to go to 
the attic for the purpose of packing her truak. 

“ Wilhelm,” Violet said, rising and confront- 
ing the man, as his wife vanished. ‘‘I shall 
not remain here with you while Belle is away 
-- will not tolerate your presence for a single 

our. 

*‘How are you going to help yourself, Miss 
Independence?” he demanded, with a leer. 

**I will help it,” she said, spiritedly. ‘‘ This 
is not an empty house—there are people down- 
stairs, azd I warn - that I shall make such a 
disturbance as will cause them to make in- 




















Mencke here interposed 


then he turned and left the room. 


she would soon b: free. 


on its way. 


were far from feeling comfortable. 


ginning to feel 
her husband an 
Violet, 


trunk, in the room over this, and get a flat box 


down.” 


Violet had heard him hammering at some- 
thing up there, and surmised what he was 


doing. 


“* Why don’t you go and get them yourself?” 


**Go for the woman, Wilhelm ; Violet will be 
as safe here as there, if she will keep quiet, and 
I do not like to leave my rooms alone,” Mrs, 


Her husband looked undecided for a moment, 


Violet breathed more freely the moment the 
dor closed after him ; now if she could but get 
a chance to open tbe window and throw her 
letter out to some passerby, she b2lieved that 


When Mrs. Mencke’s back was turned, she 
stealthily sealed it, and wrote on the outside, 
‘* Important—Deliver Immediately,” and kept 
hoping that Belle would have to go upstairs 
again for something, so that she could send it 


and is an old Celtic feast day. 
May I, and the winter one on November 1. 
supposed to have especial license upon these occasions 
and bence the pranks plaved, and the strange diversions 
resorted to in order to merit the divination of the witches. 
Your writing shows much independence of thought, 
method, some selfishness and self-esteem. » *8 

Paxsy Biorsom.—You dear icquisitive little mortal! of 
courre I get tired of reading letters, but then eome, you 
must remember, are nice ons, and they come like bonbons 
mixed in with empty nut shells, and so on the whole I 
The quotation is from Pope’s 


But dinner time came without the desired 
opportunity, and after that the hours went 
slowly by, for Violet was so indignant with her 
companion that she would not talk, and both 


At last Mrs. Mencke began to put on her hat 
and wraps, for she was to leave on the four 
o'clock express going West, while she was be- 
uite anxious for the return of 

the woman who was to guard 


rather enjoy it, you know. 
Essay on Man, and gees thus: 


“There!” she exclaimed, as she was drawing 
on her gloves, “I have forgotten some nice 
handkerchiefs that I wanted to take with me. 


a : - but will you pardon me. 
Violet, won’t you go upstairs to my leather ene 


that lies on top of the other things in it? Here | !aus and Helena 


are the keys; but you need not try to get out 
of the skylight, for Wiihelm has nailed it 
ried her first lover. 


Gip.—Many thanks for your delightful letter. 


offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes, which Alexander 
had razed, if she would be permit-ed to engrave a certain 
inscription upon the gates. Your writs 
dor, conscientiousness, generosity, resolution and a sym. 
pathetic nature. 


indicates can- 


Your dear 
old city must be very merry now, for it is always gayer in 
the coldest weather’ is it not? 
h»ps, a little unfortunate, but the columns are very much 
crowded just now. Your writing shows a fastidi us taste, 
with strong resolution, splendid powers of endurance, 
much independence of thought and candor. 
write m3? again, sometimes ? 


What you mention is, per- 


Will you 


Katrina —Hallowe’en is the night before All Saints’ day, 


** Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The rest is all but leather or prunella.” 


Your writing indicates vivacity, loquacity, spasmodic 
energy, carelessness, flippancy, good-nature and a happy 
disposition. 

Lerue.— Your letter has lain unanswered for a long time, 
I laid it aside for reference and it 
slipped among the latest ones and has been waiting its turn. 
Hermione was a be.utifal woman, the daughter of Mene- 
Her father promised her in marriage to 
Orestes, but afterwards gave her hand to Neopotolemus. 
Orestes revenged himseif upon the latter, and brought ona 
war in which Neopotolemus was slain, and Hermione mar- 
Your writing displays independence of 
thought. good practi al ability, resolution, a certain brus- 
queness of manner, strong aff -ction and generosity. 

AlLean Aroos.—A lady and gentlemen should not allow 
differences of opininon to cause them to separate bad 


The summer fes‘ival fell on 
Fairies were 
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71 King Street West, Toronto, O 1t. 
G. C. PATTERSON, Manager for Canada 
Dr. A. Owen, after years of experiment and study, has 


given to the world an Electric Belt that has no equal in 
this or any other country. Fully covered by patents. 


: RHEU HATISM 
is found wherever man is found, and it does not respect 
age, sex, color, rank or occupation. : 

Medical science has utterly failed to afford relief in 
rheumatic cases. Although electricity has only been in 
use as a remedial agent for a few years, it has cured more 
cases of Rheumatism than all other means combined. 

Our treatment is a mild, continuous galvanic current, as 
generated by the Owen Electric Body Battery, which may 
be applied directly to the affected parte. 


WOMEN 
The Owen Electric Belt is par excellence the woman’s 
friend, for its merits are equal as a preventive and curative 
for the many troubles peculiar to her sex. It is nature’s 
cure. 
The following are among the diseases cured by th 
of THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELTs: ae 
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quiries regarding the occupants of this room.” Vi : ca ’ ‘ ery childi R ‘ 
° olet asked, thinking she would thus get t friends. That is simply pettishness and very childish. heumatism Disease of the Chest 
r. Mencke looked alarmed at this threat. desired opportunity ts threw her Sactoh, beg goes on this plan: ‘I ain't going to speak to you again, so | Neuralgia Spermatorrhea 
‘ on Bag ond _ ~ could make no end of | window eT is ease of. secsnilionen you know it is always — Impotency 
rouble for him sh “s = e mest sensible who makes an advance. Now, as to that | Sciatica 8 xual Exhausti 
e set about it and he Because, for one thing, I cannot trust you | other matter, let me strongly advi-e you t) follow the dic- | Lumbago Paralysis 


wished that he had her back iu her old quar- 
ters, where Sarah could look after her—the 
prospect of a week of perpetual vigilance had 
no charms for him. 

‘‘What is the pleasure then of your royal 
highness?” he demanded, with an oath. 

““If I must stay here, I want you to send 
Sarah to me,” Violet replied. 

“Yes, and let you outwit her again,” he 
sneered. 

“Sarah was in no way responsible for my 


“Then you tried that game, did you?” the 
man interposed. 

“*Of course I did. I offered her every induce- 
ment that I could think of; but she had given 
her word to you and would not break it. She 
was kind to me, however, and her presence, 
although not especially enjoyable, was, at 
least, not obnoxious to me.” 

‘You are complimentary, my fair sister,” 
Wilhelm Mencke returned, flushing at her 
implied detestation of him, yet he was pleased 
to know that Sarah had been true to her trust. 
** But,” he added, fiercely, ‘I will run no risks 
with you during the coming week.” 

“You will send for Sarah or you will take 
the consequences,” Violet reiterated with a 
determination which he saw meant mischief. 
| ‘* Will you go back to the other house and 
| stay with her?” ; 
| Violet thought a moment. 

** Yes,” she said, at length. 

** Will you promise not to try to attract any 
| attention on the way?” 

**No,” she answered, resolutely. ‘‘I shall 
improve every opportunity to get out of your 
hip I ehall take advantage of the slightest 

k of vigilance upon your part.” 





Mencke replied ; ‘* for Jonas Huntington knew, | 
if no one else is aware of the fact, that none of | 
the Huntington blood flows in your veias. | 
Now, if you are sensible, you will do just as I | 
direct; and as soon as you rejoin me here, we | 
will skip for Canada, taking Violet with us, of | 
course, for at present it will not do to let any 
one know that she is living.” 

**Do you realize that what you propose is a 
State-prison crime?” demanded Mrs. Mencke. 

“I can’t help it. I've got to that state of 
desperation that I am ready for almost any- 
thing.” Wilhelm Mencke sullenly retorted. 
** But,” he added, ‘‘once in Canads, we shall be 
safe enough. This money will give me a splen- 
did sta:t—I will go into the brewing business— | 
and just as soon as I can turn myself, I will, | 
if possible, restore to Violet all that rightly be- 
longs to her, and then the story of how she 
happens to be living can come out, for all I 
care.” 


The woman bent her head in thoughr. 

His proposition was a strong temptation, for 
she had been nearly crushed by her recent mis- 
fortune. 

All her life, until this last year, she had 
lived amid luxury, and had been a leader in 
the best scciety ia Cincinnati, andit had galled 
her proud spirit beyond expression to drop into 
obscurity as she had been obliged todo—hiding 
her head with shame, because of her poverty 
and the desertion of her husband, although 


this latter fact had not been known among her | 


former friends. 

Now if her husband could have the use of 
this money tor a little while, he might be able 
to retrieve their fallen fortunes, and then she 
could resume her former position. 

Still conscience was not utt rly dead ; she 


had been fond and prcui of Violet, in a certain | 
way, in the old days, and she had never been | 


able to forget how she had wronged her in the 
past; consequently she shrank from sinking 
etill deeper in the mire of sin and depravity. 
But the possibility of a return to her former 
brilliant life was very alluring, and then 
Wilhelm promised to do the right thing—it 
would be oniy for a little while that she 
would have to keep on doing wrong—she 
would be helping her busband to a more pros- 


yerous condition also, the end must justify the | 


means and so, smothering the veice of consci- 
ence, she resolved that she would help him to 
«carry out his scheme. 

** Will you go, Belle?” her husband asked, 
interrupting her musings with some impati- 
ence. 

** Yes, 

His face lighted up with a look of triumph. 

**To-night ?” 

“Yes, But what will you do with her mean- 
while?” she asked, glanciog toward the bed. 

**] will take the best of care of her until you 
return—she shall not escape me again,” he 
enswered, in a resolute tone. 

* You will not harm her?” 

“No, ne. I will only see that she does not 
get away to upset all our pene, he replied. 

“All right, then I will go and rest easy. 
Now that is setiled and I nust attend to 
Violet—ir will not do tolet her lie there uncon- 
scious any longer.” 

She arose and went to the bed, as she spoke, 
but Violet was already beginning to recover 
from her swoon, 

Mrs. Mencke prepared a stimulating drink 
for ber and she was soon able to sit up, while 


she did not appear to be very mach the worse 


for the shock she had sustained, though she 
was atill very pa‘e. 

Mrs. Mencke began immediately to make 
reparations for her departure, alchough she 
Bia not mention her intention in Violet's pres 
2nce. 

The young girl silently watched her every 
movement, 

She well understood what was going on, and 
thou zh she was secreily very much disheart- 
ened by being again thrown into Wilhelm 


Mencke’s power, and the knowledge that bis 


wife was also working against her, she resolved 
to keep her wits upon the alert, and try to find 


Wilhelm Mencke started to his feet, his face 
i with passion. 

‘*Then, I vow, I'li bind and gag you,” he 
cried, with an oath. 

Violet saw that she was going too far—that 
it would not do for her to be too ressive, 
She saw that he was desperate enough to do 
almost goreting to accomplish his purpose, 
and it would be terrible to be bound hand and 
foot and gagged. 

‘* What shall I do?” she asked herself. 

The letter which she had written to Mr. 
Lawrence that morning was still in her pocket 
andunsealed. If she could only manage to add 
a little toit and get it to him, she knew that 
he would at once hasten to her relief. But how 
to accomplish this was more than she could at 
present plan to do. 

While she was considering this perplexing 
difficulty Mrs. Mencke returned from her visit 
to the attic. 

** You'll have to bring the trunk down for 
me, Wilhelm,” she said. ‘‘It is not a large 
one, but it 1s too much for me to manage.” 

**Why do you want to take a trunk?” he 
| demanded, gruffly. ‘‘The less baggage you 
hamper yourself with the better it will be for 
| you. 
| ** You don’t suppose I am going back to Cin- 

cinnati unless 1 can have some decent clothes 

to wear, [ hope. I intend to stopat —— House 

and live in style while I am there. or else I shall 
not goat all,” his wife returned, loftily. 

**Who will supply the money for so much 
style?” he asked. 

* You, of course, until I can get whatI go 
after.” 

He saw that shea was determined to have her 
own way, and with a muttered imprecation 





upon the vanity of women in general, he 
started to go up after the trunk. 

He turned back, however, upon reaching the 
first stair. 

**Look out for that little cat.” he said, 
scowling at Violet, “she is all ready for a 
spring, and every claw is sharpened.” 

| **}'il see to her.” was the assuring response ; 
| then turning to Violet, the woman said cross'y, 
1 Why can’c you be reasonable? eenyening 
| shall be made all right with you,if you wi 
only have patience.” : 

Violet did not reply, but, taking upa book 

retended to read while 
the preparations for 


i 


| that lay upon the table. 
Mrs. Mencke continu 
her journey. 
The young girl had a pencil in her pocket, 
| and drawing this forth, she managed to write 
| on a fly leaf of the book : 
| “Am in trouble again. Come at once toa 
corner house on street ; don’t know the 
name of the other street, or the number of the 
house. South side of street—secofid storey ; win- 
dows small, with panes of glass; three flower 
pots on front window sill. ** VIOLET.” 
Stealthily tearing this out, she folded it and 
tucked it into the envelope which inclosed the 
letter to Mr. Lawrence. 
| “Mr, Mencke meanwhile had come down with 
| the trunk, 
“I know what I am going to do,” he re- 
marked, as he set it down, while a cruel ex- 
| pression had settled about his mouth, ‘I am 
| going to take Violet back to the other house. 
| I shall not feel safe a minute with her here.” 
| Violet looked up at him curiously as he said 











| this. 

| * You think you will have a chance to scare 
| up somebody to rescue you, I suppose,” he 
said, observing the look and chuckling, “* but 
| you don't. I'm going to take B:lie’s Saratoga 
| trunk—it’s a small ark—bore some holes in the 
| top, clap you in it, and, when the carriage 
| comes for Belle, take you back to Sarab. I'll 
| just give you alittle chloroform first to keep 
you quiet.” 

Violet turned sick and faint over this hor- 
rible plan. . 
ei dare not do such a brutal thing!” she 

cried, 

** IT dare do anything to keep you quiet fora 
week,” he flerc: ly retorted. 

“T will give up,” Violet said, in a tone of 


| despair. “Send for Sarah, and I promise I 












here alone, and, for another, I do not wish to 
soil my skirts by going vp and down those 


dusty stairs,” Mrs. Mencke replied. 


Violet saw that she would gain nothing by 


refusing to comply with her request, so she 
took the keys and slowly ascended the stairs 
to the attic. 

She found the trunk, and had just unlocked 
it, when she thought she heard a step above 
her on the roof. 

Her heart leaped into her throat with sud- 
den hope, for doubtless some one was there 
ei her hanging out or taking in clothes. 

She knew that there was a pane of glass 
broken out of the skylight. Perhaps she could 
attract the attention of whoever was there, 
and thus send her letter to Mr. Lawrence. 

She stole swiftly but noiselessly upto the 
scuttie, thrust her hand through the broken 
Pane and tapped upon the roof. 

The steps ceased for a moment, then they 
seemed to come toward her, and presently the 
good-natured face of a young Irish girl looked 
down upon her. 

“Hush!” whispered Violet, at the same 
time making eager signs for her to keep still. 

** Whisht is it?” asked the girl, speaking low. 
** All right, mavourneen.” 

** Will you do me a favor, and not let a soul 
know anything about it, if I will give youa 
dollar?’ Violet asked, in rapid tones. 

**Sure, I will, miss, and mighty glad of the 
dollar, too,” was the eager reply. 

Violet hurriedly took the letter from her 
pocket, and a dollar from her purse, and thrust 
them through the aperture, whispering : 

‘* Mail this letter for me at once, and don’t 
let anybody see youdoit. Here’s your dollar, 
and I will give you five more when I get an 
answer. What's your name?” 

** Jane McCarty, mis3, and I live just next 
door,” said the girl, as she took the letter and 
money and concealed them in her pocket. 

**I will remember,” said Violet. ‘‘ Now go 
quick—quick !” 

She did not wait for a reply, but flew back to 
the leather trunk, seiz2d the box of handker- 
chiefs, relocked the trunk, and then went 
slowly down the stairs, trying to still the rapid 
beating of her heart, and to appear as if noth- 
ing unusual had happened. 

**What kept you so long?” Mrs. Mencke de- 
manded, suspiciously, when she made her ap- 
pearance in the room below. 

*““Was I long?” Violet asked, indifferently. 
** You should oil the lock to that trunk, Belle, 
and then it would turn more easily.” 

She picked up her bock and sat down as if to 
read again, but the words danced before her 
eyes, while she grew so dizzy and faint she 
feared she would fall from her chair. But she 
gradually gained control of herself, and Mrs. 
Mencke did not dream of the fiank movement 
which her victim had made during that brief 
interval of less than five minutes, 

Wilhelm Mencke entered soon after, and he 
was accompapvied by Sarah, and then Mrs. 
Mencke took her departure, bidding Violet a 
brief good-bye without offering her customary 
caress, for which the young girl was thankful. 


(To be Continued.) 





To Correspondents. 


(Correspondents will addrese—‘‘ Correspondence Column” 
Sarurpay Niexut Office.) 

Parricta.- You are courageous, self-reliant, a little vair, 
original, self-willed and merry. 

Country Matpe+. —You are gentle in disposition, too in- 
decisive, very candid and inclined to be melancholy. 

Zexaips.—In this writing I see perseverance, decision, 
good intuitive, perception and a genial temperament. 

Brown18.—-Reserve, sincerity, power of endurance and 
much independence of thought are shown in your writing. 

Avon.—Impulse, determin tion, a slight incliaation to 
despondency, and decided originality are shown in this 
writing. 

Nanon.—You are probably orderly, rather sympathetic, 
ambitious, persevering at intervals, a little vain, but 
thoughtful for others. 

Srvupext —-Your letter must have miscarried. You are 
decided, self-reliant, self-esteeming, ambitious, unostenta- 
tious, practical and original. 

FeRN.—May 30, 1869, fell on a Saturday. Your writing 
shows perseverance, good intuitive perception and execu- 
tive ability and much kindliness of heart. 

Aro s.—Executors can claim five per cent. for the ad- 
ministration of an estate, but thay rarely do. Your writ- 


ing shows reserve, timidity, some selfishness, carelessness 


and freedom from ostentation. 


tates of your own good sense. 
the wife of a man whom you thought did not care fur you. 
You would be much wiser to marry the gocd man whose 
love is yours and whom you trust sofully. Your writing 
shows ambition, irritability, self-reliance, se!f-wili, energy 
and candor. 
write me again sometime’ 





The public invited to investigate personally. 
Testimonials and advice free. 
Radam Microbe Killer Co, Limited, 120 King 
Street West, Toronto, Ont., sole owners and manufacturers 
= Dominion. Beware of impositions. See our Trade 
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Many thanks for your kind words. 
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Ab3olutely Guaranteed to Cure 


Call or 


**FITS LIKE A GLOVE” 


Glove-fitting 


Finish and Durability. 


polite world. 


| ANNUAL SALE OVER 











| throuzhout the world. 
NINE FIRST MEDALS. 


MANUFACTURERS : 


SOLID cov FILLED 


35 Cts. fora $2.00 Ring. 
= ‘bis ring is made of Two Heavy Piates 
OU EO, jf SOLID 18 KARAT GOLD, over com- 
Ld TB ea vosition metal, and is warranted to wear 
pee Y PANY Pe 40d retain its color for years. A written 
. cae guaranteeissent with each ring. The reg 
. ular price is $2, and it cannot be told from 
aregular $10 ring. To introduce our watches and jewelry, we will 
send the ring to any address, together with our wholesale catalogue, 
with special terms to Agents, Merchants, &c., on receipt of 35 cents 
cash. Such a ring was never advertised before. Order im- 
size of your finger.) Address 


post or 
mediately. d sl 
SEARS £00. ib. onge St, Toronto, Canada. 








-, DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 


It wou'd be iatolerable to 


Will you 





TRULY CALLED THE 


,4| GREATEST 
: a MEDICINE | 
as7 ii WORLD 


Pamphlets, 
address Wm. 





Trade Mark. 


CORSET 


The Perfection of Shape, 


ACGLOVE | Approved by the whole 


ONE MILLION PAIRS 
To be had of all Dealers 


W.S. THOMSON & CO., Limited, LONDON 
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BLOSSOMS| 


REGISTERED 
Pert 
WYO ae ai 
of highest quality; one 
of the choicest: ever 
produced.— Court Journal 


EVERY WHERE 


177 NEW BOND ST 






It is a certain and speedy cure for 
Cold in the Head and Catarrh in allits 
btages. 


SOOTHING, CLEANSING, 
HEALING. 
instant Relief, Permanent 
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General Debility 
Liver Complaint 
Kidney Disease 
Female Complaints 


Spinal Diseases 
Nervour Complaints 
Urinary Diseases 
General I!]-Health 


CHALLENGE. 

We challenge the world to show an Electric Belt whi re 
the current is under the control of the patient as com- 
pletely as this, We can use the same belt on an infant 
that we use on a giant by simply reducing the number of 
cells. The ordinary belts are not +o. 


WE ALWAYS LEAD AND NEVER FOLLOW 

Other belts have been in the inarket for five and ten 
years longer, but to-day there are more Owen Belts manu- 
factured and sold than all other makes combined. The 
people want the best. 

All persons desiring information regarding the cure of 
ACUTE, CHRONIC and NERVUUS DISEASES please in- 
close SIX (6) CENTS and write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE O WEN ELECTRIC BELTCO. 


Tl King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
Mention this paper. 





LABATT’S NEW BRAND 


ALE ALE ALE 


We bave on hand and fully matured a large supply of 
LABATTS EXTR\ STOCK ALE in pipts ad q :arts, 
which we offer to the public and the trade at very close 
pr ces. 

This special brand is very old and of extra fine quality, 
brewed frem best malt. E :glish and Bavarian hops used 
in every brew, and is equal, if not superior, to any im- 
portedales. Place your Xmas orders early ani avoid dis- 
appointment. See that every bottle is labelled LABATTS 
EXTRA STOCK 

Cin be obtained from all Wine Merchants and at first- 
class hotels generally. 


Ask for Labatt’s Extra Steck 


JAMES GOOD & CO. 


Sole Agents, Toronto 


JEWELL & HOWELL 


RESTAURANT 





56, 58 and 60 Colborne Street 


TORONTO 


The Bar supplied with the Best 
Wines; the Table with every luxury. 


Dir 


ASTHMA Me Lagim PNEUMONIA 
BRONCHITIS FarNTET ERS WHOOPING 


HOARSENESS 












R 
> cure 

we ALL HEADACHE, 

They are not adver= 
tised to cure every- 
thing but simply head- 
aches. Iry them, @# 
will cost but 25 cents 
_ a box and they are 


ess. 
re not a Cathartie 





Theya 


' mean to be sincere, bat are too communicative for your 


Cure, Failure impossible. 


Many so-called diseases are simply 
symptoms of Catarrh, such as head- 
ache, partial deafness, losing sense of 
emell, foul breath, hawking and spit- 
ting, nausea, general bree of de- 
bility, ete. If you are troubled with 
any of these or kindred symptoms, 
our have Catarrh, and shouid lose no 
ime in procuring a bottle of Nasau 
Bate. warned in time, neglected 
cold in head results in Catarrh, fol- 
lowed by consumption and death. 
Nasat Baws is sold by all druggi 
or will be sent, post paid, on receipt o 
price (50 cents and $1.00) by 
FULFORD & CO, 
Brockville 


tle, Ont 
' 4 THOUSANDS OF BOTTLES 
4 fi 3 i GIVEN AWAY YEARLY, 

e aoartue' Bay for ‘ oe mae ene 


aave them return aguia, i MEAN ARADICALCURE. I have made the disease of Fits, 
Eptiensy or Faliing Sickness a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to Cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a cure. Send ai 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottie of my Infalliple Remedy. Give Express and 
Post Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and it will cure you. Address :—M. G@. ROOT, 
M.C., Branch Office, I86 WEST ADELAIDE STREET, TORONTO. 


Liz.—What did you mean by that naughty little ques- 
tion—mark? Do not question it, 1 beg of you. Thank you 
for your kind Christmas wishes. The writing shows tact, 
resolution, self will, some inclination to self-assertion and 
a very sensitive disposition. 

Curio.—You are very am itious, very ostentatious, spas- 
modically energetic. fond of luxury and society. You 










LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE 679. 











own good. The invlosed exhibits, method, reserve, tact, 
resolution, selfishness and self-will. 

Guapys TreMawve —Don’t be ambitious in the direction 
you pame. Itis “hollow, hollow, hollow,” and you will 
find more real happiness ia a quiet nome life with someone 
whom you love very dearly ‘ou are too imaginative, my 
friend, bat very sincere You are self-w , impulsive, 
hasty t«mpered and generous. 

Euwa.—Your letter was laid aside that I might fiad out 
for you about the book. I think you will get it at any /arge 
book store here, and if it is notin stock you can order it 
through them, Your writing shows vanity, generosity, 
method, resolutioa, vivacity and some self-ascertion. Am 
sending you a copy of the paper. 

Royat Torsy.—The author of In Exchange for a Soul is 
Mary Linskill. 2. Some wise woman remarked not long 
since: * Tae girl who flirts is taking desperate chances of 
becoming an old maid. Somehow [| believe she wust be 
right. Hadn't you better govern yourself accordingly. 3 
Any trifling arti‘le, not of a personal nature. 4 if the 
acquaintance is of long standing, I see no impropriety. 

Tus Grais.-—The faces in the tiatype are so emall and so 
indistinct that it would be useless for me to try and read 
them, I/ you send the larger ones I will do my best with 
them. Ifo. 1. Originality, merriment seif-will, artistic 
taste and a fair degree of content are shown in this writing. 
No. 2 This writiog cxhibite ambi ion, fondness for oste -- 
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Hon, G. W. ALLAN 
President. 


TORONTO 


a NSERVAT OP 


OF MUSic 
FOURTH YEAR 
OVER 1,200 PUPILS LAST THREE YEARS 


Send for New 100 page calender fer season 1890- 
91. Mailed free to any address. Apply— 
EDWARD FISHER, Mus'cal Director, 
Cor. Yonge Street and Wilton Avenue. 








TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Ltd. 
In affiliation with the University of Toronto. 


Thorough musical education in all branches. SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES. F. H. TORRINGTON, Musical Director 


H. CLARK 


‘ ELOCUTIONIST 


Open for Concert engagements and evenings of Readings ) 
PRIVATE PUPILS IN ELOCUTION 


68 Winchester Street 


Misses Eleanor and Fdith Rowland 


Pupils of Julius Eichberg, Director of Boston Conservatory 
are prepared to give instruction on 


Toronto 


THE VIOLIN 


Particulars and terms at their residence. 
62 Cecil Street - - - 


RS. ANNIE WALDRON, Concert Solo 
Pianist, also Violinist (Solo pianist ‘“‘ Agnes Thom- 
son” Concert Company’s tour.) For concert engagements 
and circular of English press criticit ms address— 
3@i Berkeley Street, Toronto. 


R. W. E. FAIRCLOUGH 
Fellow of the College of Organists, London, Eng., 
and Organist and Choirmaster of All Sainte’ Church, To- 
ronto, is prepared to give lessons in Organ and Piano play- 
ms, Singing, Harmony, &c. 
r. Fairclough undertakes to prepare candidates for 
musical examinations. Address— 
TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(LATE OF THE ROYAL 
A. S. VOGT A coonerrascte, Usine: 
ee Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 349 Jarvis ‘Street. 


Toronto 





ISS MARIE C. STRONG 
PRIMO-CONTRALTO 
OPEN FOR 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 

Also receives pupils in Voice Culture and Pianoforte Play- 

ing, after September 1. For terms and circulars address 

114 Maitland Street, Toronto. Teacher of vocal music at 

Brantford Ladies’ College. 


LOYD N WATKINS 
303 Church Stree 
Thorough instruction on Barjo Guitar, 
Zither. 


R.; J. w. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. Simon's Church and Musical 
Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 


Organ, Piano and Harmony 
94 Gloucester Street 


A. BLAKELEY 
. Organist Sherbourne street Methodist church, 
is prepared to receive pupils in 
ORGAN, PIANO AND THEORY 
ADDSE S%, 4 PHOE SE STREET. 


Mandolin and 





SIGNOR ED. RUBINI 


Pianoforte pupil of Moscheles and Thalberg, late principal 
professor of singing at the London Academy, London, Eng., 
ig now a resident of Toronto, and gives lessons in singing to 
ladies and gentlemen, amateur and professional students, 
and specially prepares pupils for ail branches of the musical 
lession—operatic, concerts and oratorios. Voice pro- 
as is one of Signor Rubini’s specialties. Terms mod- 
erate. Circulars on application at residence, No. 7 Metcalf 
Street, or to Messrs. Nordheimer’s or Mesers. Suckling & 
Sons. Evening « chnams for w gentlemen. 





R W. EDGAR BUCK, Basso-Cantante | 


Conductor | 


Pr  ~ ae Manue! Garcia, London, Eng. 


* Toront al Societ Voice Culture and Singing. In- 


re 


| 





' 


struction os “Oratorio, ‘Opera and Concerts. 555 Church St. | 


ALTER DONVILLE 
TEACSER OF VIOLIN 


Puvil of Prof. Carrodus, Trinity College, London, Eng 


~ ‘Buchanan St., and Teronte College of Music 


ue “At Heme 2 te 4 p.m™., Saturday excepted 


MES. L. L. STUART 
Masseuse 


a6 Homewood Ave, 


Full English Cour-e 
BISHOP» Languages, Music, 
Drawing, Painting, &e. 


For prospectus, &c., 
apply to 


STRACHAN 
soneen OSE. 


FOR Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


Youno Lapies. School Re-opens on 
WEDNESDAY, Sant amv i4, 1891 
‘ANADIAN COLLEGE OF COM- 
MERCE. 
Incorporating Canadian Business University, Bengough’s 
i Institute, Warriner’s Courses of Higher Com- 
mercial Training. 
Most modern and thorough business course. Pioneer 
shorthand schoo!. *) graduatesin good positiona’ Finest 
rooms and location. Most practical courses of instruction 


in Dominion. 
NIGHT CLASSES 


In Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand and 
Typewriting commence lst Monday in October 


Bengough & Warriner 


Torex ro 
or. Yonge & Gerard } 


LOWES 


OF 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand ¢ Typewriting 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


278 Spadina Avenue and 184 
Parliament Street 


are twaght sbeve subjects privately and shor- 
tor 


Telephone 3378 | 
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THE VOICE 


Production, Development, Cultiva- 
tion and Style - 


W. ELLIOT HASLAM 
SPECIALIST FOR VOICE CULTURE 
Gives lessons in Singing, and prepares professional pupils 


for Oratorio, Concert or Opera. 
265 Simecee Street, Torente 





Address — 
L. FORSTER 


i ™ Portraits a Specialty ARTIST 


STUDIO 81 KING 8T. EAST 


HAMILTON MacCARTHY, RCA., 

SCULPTOR. Artist of the Col. Williams and Ryer- 
son monuments. Ladies’ and Children’s Portraits. Studio 
12 Lombard Street, Toronto. 


F., W. MICKLETHWAITE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
Cor. Jarvis and King Streets a - Terente 


Spaciattizs—Outdoor Views, Crayon'Portraits. 
“THE BEST” 








UNBEAMS 
ELDRIDGE STANTON, Photographer 
116 Yonge Street and 1 Adelaide Street West 


Photegraphs of all sizes: 
Sunbeams $1 per des. 


THE MERCHANTS’ RESTAURANT 


The ne and the Bill of Fare care- 
fully and choice, while the b me a LIQUORS 
are of the 

Telephone 1 


— , and the ALES cannot 
wenn HENRY MORGAN, etor. 


GEO. W. COOLEY, 567 .Yonge St. 


IMPORTER OF 


WINES ARD LIQUORS 
Wholesale and Retail - 

Sole Agent for Florida Wines 
Telephone 3089 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, 
Warts, Birth Marks, and all facial blemishes perma- 
nently a z electrolysis. 

R. FOSTER, Electrician, 133 Church St. 


R. Some MOWBRAY 
Architectural Sculptor 
IN STONE AND WOOD 
S86 Yonge street 


McCAUSLAND &‘SON’S 
WALL PAPER 


IMPORTATIONS 


ARE UNEXCELLED FOR VARIETY AND BEAUTY 
OF DESIGN. ALL GRADE AND PRICES 


76 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


Arcade 


F H. SEFTON 


DENTIST 
I72 Yonge Street, next door to Simp- 
son’s Dry Goods Store 
SOMETHING NEW IN DENTISTRY 
Land’s Porcelain Crow Zections. 


Also Continuous Gum Sete. 
modern dentistry practiced. 
CHAS. P. LENNOX 
Yonge Street Arcade - - 
Telephone 1846 


EETH WITH OR 
WITHOUT A PLATE 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 


DR. MCLAUGHLIN 
DENTIST 


Corner College and Yonge Streets 
Special attention to the preservation of the natural teeth. 
F. G. CALLENDER 
DENTIST 
Has removed from 12 Carlton Street to 


349 YONGE STREET 
(Over D. L. Thompson’s Pharmacy) 
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Fresh Arrivals 


| The Home Savings & Loan Co.(Limited) 


MESSRS. H. & C. BLACHFORD | 


Have much pleasure in announcing that their stock of 


Fine Fall and Winter Boots and 
Shoes 
Is now complete, and would invite early inspection. 


| 87 and 89 King St. East, Toronto 





PICKLES’ WINTER SHOES 


ACADEMY | 


Are renowned for Quality, Wear and Cheapness. 





PICKLES, 318 Yonge Sireet 


DRESS SHOES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen 


rancy SLIPPER 


CHOICE AND VARIED 


WM. WEST & CO. 


246 Yonge Street 


FOR HOLIDAY 
GiFTsS 


A 


OFFICE No. 78 CHURCH 8T., TORONTO. 
Deposits received, large and small sums. Interest at 
current rates allowed. 


How. Frank Surry, 
ent. 


Jauus Mason, 
Manager. 





WILLIAMS & CO. 


SLATE AND GRAVEL ROOFERS 
4 Adelaide Street East 


Manufacturers and dealers in Roofing Materials, Building 
aan, at Felt, &c. Also 7 trinidad Asphalt on 
le Floors, Cellar Bottoma, & 


OU 4, 
Ra THE 
WORLD 

$600.00 


AE. ny 


PACIFIC 


For information apply to 


W. R. CALLAWAY 


DisTRICF PASSENGER AGENT 
118 King Street West, T sronto 
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- SPECTACLES - 


Accurately ates. First quality lenses. am and Field 
tasves, Thermom 
J. Fosiik. 13 King =e West 


White Enamel Letters 


FOR WINDOWS 


Cesar Bros.’ Patent. 


* Th mo conspicucas and durable letter in the market. 
Not affected by light and frost. 


lee White Enamel Sign Co. 


4 Adelaide Street West. Toronto 
A sents wanted fn every City and Town in Domimon. 


Rasy and Other Chairs 


Drawing and Dining-Rooms Suites, 
Parlor, Office, Study and 
Other Furniture 


WELLINGTON STOTT 
170 King Street West - Toronto 


Sse ssssssssssssssssssestsssseestsesssssssssnesssnes” 
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-: NEW MUSIC 


Ne Life Withenut Love Waltzes 
By Chas. Bohner...... Price 60c 


Reverie Musicale Valse 
By J. C. Swallow..... Price 50c 


Move On Polka 
By Chas. Bohner........ Price 40 


Poa wwe a 
Weped. -Price Sle 





Every pieceagem. Ark ycur dealer 
for them or order direct trcm 
the publishers 


WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 
MUSIC DEALERS 
158Yonge Street. Torcrto - 


SSI KYLE 
(Late of 256 Wellir gton Street) 


DRESS AND MANTLE MAKER 


HAS REMOVED TO 


257 College Street 
DRESS AND MANTLE MAKING 


The most stylish designs > a coming season, at 








moderate 
MRS A. JAMES 
153 a Street * oT Torente 


Between York and Simooe Streets. 


THE SCHOOL OF CUTTING 


DRESSMAKING 
Our art. Perfection in 
Fashion and Finish. Special 
attention to Costumes 
Mantle making. 


MILLINERY 
Leading styles. Well as- 
aa, winter stock at reduced 


7 e &@.CARTER 
372 Yonge St..cor. W alton 
Terente 





saidehitidiad 1960 
M'ss PLUMMER 
MODISTE 


57 GLOUCESTER STREET 


DRESSMAKING PARLORS 
Conducted by MISS PATON. 

Artistic and careful study is devoted to Evening Dresses 
and Bridal Trousseaux, also Traveling 
tumes. — nis 
Habits, mb oe ty. Possessing favorable fucilities for the 
prompt speec y attention to Mourning orders, we have 
undoubted confidence of assuring enti-e satisfaction. 

ROOM—E. WALKER & SONS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKEAST 


“ By a thorough eres of the natural laws which 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
— a of tae. fine properties of well-selected 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately ed beverage which may —es us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
cf diet that a constitution may be lly built up until 
strong enough to resi-t every ency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many & fatal shaft by keeping curselves well fortified with 
= blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Ciril Service 
azette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
packets, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & C3., 
Home oppathic Chemists, London, England, 














RANDN ema, 
Stables, 108 Mutual St. 
Handsome tur: outs 


Evening Up. 
A well-dressed but impecunious individual 


entered a not very pretentious looking res- 
taurant on Christmas Day, and, marshaling 
all the dignity he could, o ered the waiter to 
place his best Christmas dinner before him. 
Heate ravenously, and every once ina while cast 
furtive glances at the door, as if calculating 
how many steps it would take to get outside of 
it. 

After peveeiiee of his meal, he walked to 
the cashier's desk with the air of a millionaire, 
and, placing a ten-doliar Confederate note be- 
fore the eyes of the astonished clerk, said : 

* Change, please.” 

** Why; that’s no good, said the cashier. 

“Well, neither was the dinner,” answered 
the well-dressed but impecunious individual, 
who, with a hop, skip and a jump went into 
the outer air and was lost to sight for ever- 
more! 

sige akcciaiaeae 


Mistaken Idea. 


Salesman (at hoisery department, loftily)—Of 
course, if the manager says for me to take 
goods back, I'll take them. 

yaar You'll take them back if he says 


so? 

* Certainly, sir.’ 

“You will be governed by what that plain 
little man in black says? 

at coer. Why aa set 

“I thought you own the store.”—N 
Mercury. ©. 








National Prejudice. 

Eminent Surgeon (to patient suffering from 
bad case of necrosis)—I have brought the dog, 
my friend. We will now prepare for the op2ra- 
tion of uniting the bone of his leg with the 
bone in yours. 

Patient—Vot kindt ofa tawg you haf got 

“ An Irish setter.” 

“ Dake id avay!"—N. Y. Mercury. 





The Other Kind 
Gentleman ¥ a a ag a assistance) : 
Out of work, ow’'s tha’ 
Applicant: Through a birine, sorr. 


Gentleman : What did you strike for? 
ieant : Tae foreman called me a block- 
. . 80 Ol shtruck him on the nose, an’ was 


Matrimony. 

It has been remarked that, in general, 
sons choose to unite themecives in cantelineny 
to a partner the most te in ev point, 
moral and physical. onerally , in- 
deed, it seems as if mgs A man, intimate 
acquaintance, became h y ohak of his own 
selt, and married a person or unlike the dis- 

original as pon Ey 
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How Lemaitre Acted. 


poverty. When she teaches them from tim 


Alphonse Daudet relates the following anec- to time her code of manners—and she is care. 


ful to prefect it according to her best judgmen 


dote of the great French actor, Frederic Le-| she teaches it for home use, and it becomes 


maitre: Lemaitre was coaching Lafontaine | fixed by becoming naturai. 
fora particular character. During one of their 


lessons, after a performance at the theater, ality which is its own badge of distinction 


Lemaitre said to his pupil and friend : “ Let us | there come to such a brood of brave girls and 
suppose you are a petty official in comfortable | gentie boys a feeling for the charm of life and 
elroumetan You have been married for | ® Sweet humanity, that blossom spontaneously 


three years. To day is the birthday of the wife sate 


you adore. She has gone out and you are util- 
izing the time of her absence in arranging a 
few delightful surprises for her—a bouquet, a 
present and a supper, like ours, here, Sud- 
denly, while you are busied with your prepara- 
tions, you come unexpectedly upon a letter 
that tells you she has dishonored and deceived 
you. Now then, endeavor to make me weep.” 

Lafontaine begins. He tidily spreads the 
tablecloth, and with a happy smile on his face 
he sets the bouquet on the table. He pictures 
to himself the pleasure which his well-beloved 
wife wili manifest when she discovers what 
has been his occupation during her outing. In 
@ moment of impatience he opens a bureau 
drawer in which is hidden his present, and 
there comes upon the fatal letter. He simu- 
jates a cry of agony, and, proud of his acting, 
turns to the master for a sign of ercourage- 
ment. To his utter astonishment he hears 
these words: 


“noble manners, or the flower 
And perfect fruit of noble mind.” 


—Harper's Bazar. 








Love’s Labor Lost. 





power as per are tender toward suffering and 


Thus, over and above all formal rules, un- 
trammelled by them, developing an individu. 


“*What! You love your wife above every- 
thing else in the world, believe in her implic- 
itly, yet at the first bit of paper that falls into 
your hands you are ready to convict her? Sil- 


ence! Sit down there and see how I will 


swallow the pill.” 

Then Lemaitre began. He opens the bureau 
drawer. ‘Ah! aletter——” He turns it over 
several times, scans the contents without ap- 
pearing to comprehend their import, tosses the 
letter back into the drawer and continues to 
&rrange the supper table. 

* And yet it is singular—this letter.” Again 
he takes it in hand, reads it once more, shrugs 
his shoulders, and tosses it on the table. 

“Nonsense! This is untrue—it is impossible 
—she will explain everything to me when she 
comes ip.” 

But how his hand shakes when he resumes 
his work at the table things. His eyes are 
riveted to the letter—that terrible letter. At 
lait h2 can no longer endure it. He must read 
itazain. And this time he comprehends only 
too fully! Tae blood rushes to his heart. He 
appears to suffocate. He falls back intoa chair 
and gasps! 

This is the kind of study of details that 
(other faculties being equa!) make great actors. 
It furthermore examplifies the world-old axiom 
that there is no excellence without great labor. 
No writer ever writes his best with ease; nor 
does any actor come to high achievement in his 
art by reckless jumping at effects. This story 
about Lemaitre and Lafontaine should be read 
by every actor that lives. It isstuffed to burst- 
ing with useful suggestions. 





Family Manners. 
“*Taore is an artistry of life as well as of literature.” 


Tae virtues are of varions sizes, There are 
biz heroic virtues, to which youth is forever 
leaping ; and there are little virtues, which do 
not make much showing in our private Book 
of Martyrs. To the latter class belongs the 
virtue of politeness. 

Some will even dery that itisa virtue. We 
all know the man who cares for nothing under 
heaven but Truth—spelt always with a capital 
T; who looks upon fine manners as he would 
look upon the seductions of the Sirens; who 
tramps his way through society, positive, self- 
assertive, leaving a track of discomfort up to 
his own house door; from behind which we 
hear his characteristic remark: ‘My dear, 
I'm not scolding. I'm just telling you.” 

Good man! it is only that he lacks the sixtb, 
saving sense of the artistry of life. It is a 
sense which should awake with the rest of the 
senses—in childhood. The manners one at- 
tempts to put on in after-life are apt to fit as 
illy as the ploughman’s Sunday suit. Worst 
of all, they leave one at the mercy of traitorous 
memory. 

We remember a young woman who had 

wn up in a wealthy but uncultivated home. 
he waa cotenes and mete Daetes. : pas 
many kindl ple were forced to say of her, 
She is cat ik toe.” She herself confessed it 
one day in a passionate outburst. “I know 
I’m rude, but I can’t help it. I never was 
taught to be polite at home, and now to 
remember what I ought and ought not to do is 
as difficult as walking on ice. When I'm 
excited I'm sure to say or do something which 
shocks the very people I care most for, and 
they give me the cold shoulder, and take up 
with girls who I know are inferior.” And the 
worst of it is, it was all true. 

The thousand and one points of common 
ggood-breeding which children acquire ina weli- 
ordered, gracious home, under the eye of a 
winning mother—to be gentle of manner ; to 
walk, stand, and sit gracefully ; not to fidget, 
grimace, yawn ; in conversation to use low and 
pleasant tones; not to interrupt or contradict 
or brag; not to assert too a or laugh too 
loudly—all this comes to the dren, if at 
times slowly, still assuredly. Their minds 
open to the uty of gentle, graceful living as 
naturally as to the beauty of the works of art 
upon their walls. 

If it were not so. if fine manners could be 
taught to children —_ by ‘constant nagging, 
we — well prefer that the poor innocents 
should be left to their ignorance and their 
bliss. What is demanded is the lifting of the 
whole family life to a high level; and then the 
adoption of Froebel’s noble motto, “ Come and 
let us live with our children.” 

Hence it is that parents who have a code of 

y manners, and who are more shocked 
até ‘sme excrescence of animal spirits in the 
or than at the breaking of all the decalogue 

n the nursery, do not find the family growth 
in iteness sati<‘actory. And we shall be 
likely to hear them, a little later on, lamenting 
the ways of their careless girls and rough boys, 
and settling into the belief that the boys, at 
least, are by nature incorrigibly rude, fit only 
to be kept out of sight until they assume re- 
sponsibility for themselves, 

Your wise mother is not given to worrying 
over trifles. She does not expect perfection in 
aday. And she has put from her, as far as 
the east is from the west, the ghastly possibil- 
ity of setting vanity up in the room of love. 
So she does not b*gin with exhaustive atten- 
tion to the minutiz or etiquette, knowing that 
way lies the danger of her boys prizs 
and her airls self-conscious society inom 
before they are in their teens. She lays down, 
a3 the laws of ber household, the broad prin- 
ciples of respect for elders, reverence for 
women, kindliness for all; and she permeates 
the home atmosphere with her finest concep- 
tions of the canes and the sympathy due 
from soul! to sou 

Her children very early delight to place a 
chair for grandmother, and to save father 
steps. They learn to be 

which enables them to 























“‘T’ve been standing here for an hour or more 
trying to mash that rooster, and he doesn’t 
77H, to take the slightest notice of me! ”— 

ife. 





Her Majesty the Cook. 
Lady—And so you left your last situation 
through having words with your mistress ? 
Swell Cook—Well, ’m, ” not words—not 
adzictly what you might call words, ’m. I 
on’y spoke to ’er as one lady might to another. 





A Predestined Pessimist. 


Miss Battersley (complaining spinster)—I 
will be obliged to go there soon ; what sort of a 
country is it—wretched, I suppose ? 

Mr. Patterson— Why, it’s a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

Miss Battersley— How dreadfully bad the flies 
must be there—J/udge. 





Twue. 
Fassett—What! Wearing evening dress this 
time of day! Why, it’s only one o'clock. 
Cholly Cholmondeley—Aw, but it is six in 
London, doncherknow.—Jeweler's Circular. 





A Whopper. 


_Dapper—What is the greatest lie, Snapper, 
that ever expressed itself on your experience ? 

Snapper— Well, by all odds, the worst lie I 
ever heard was the one your quartet perpe- 
trated last night when they came round to the 
house and sang ‘‘ There’s music in the air.”— 
Boston Courier. 





Read This. 

Society would be vastly the gainer if the fol- 
lowing thought of Eiwin Atkinson could be 
utilized. Said he: ‘‘There are two things 
needed in these days: First, for rich men to 
find out how poor men live, and second, for 
poor men to know how rich men work.” 








From the Lips of Experience. 
“*T feel now quite satisfied that there is no 
life so happy as a married one.” 
** And how long have you been married ?” 
**Since last Wednesday.”—Life. 





A Natural Influence. 
He—A man who lives in the country has a 
chance to think. ‘ 
She— You have always lived in the city, have 
you not ?—Munsey'’s Weekly. 





It Scattered Them. 
Baulso—How did you manage to get through 
that crowd? I had to wait for half an hour. 
Cumso—I was smoking that cigar you gave 
m2.—Life. 





He Traveled. 


Unsympathetic Lidy (to tramp)—Why are 
you tramping about in this way? Why don’t 
you go to work? 

Tramp—The doctor advised me to travel for 
“, health, lady. 

ady—That's my advice too. Here Tige !— 
Boston Herald. 





Left in Ignorance. 
First Drummer—Got dinner at the Highprice 
House, eh? Have they good cooks there? 
Second Drummer—I don't know. I forgot to 
fee the waiter. 








Running Big Risks. 

He—Will you b2 a sister to me? 

She (indignantly)—albert—Mr. Brown—what 
do you mean ? a: 

He—Er—well—it’s this way, you know. i'm 
always expecting a contrary answer, and I 
thought may be you'd say: “ No; but I'll be a 
wife | "— Puck. 





o—_—_————__—- 


She Wore The ——! 
I hear young Sappyhedde is married. 
Who was best man, do you know? 
Jaggs—Mrs. Sappyhedde, I suppose. I know 
she is now.—J udge. 





The Reason Why. 
Miss Hyser—I was encored three times, 


wasn't I? 
Mme. Logee—Yes; the company seemed to 
recognize that you needed practice. 








A Swiss Farming Village. 

This is the subject of an article by Sophia 
Kirk, in the Alianfic. She wfites: “*The 
beautiful autumn weather will have us all day 
out-of-doors. Early in the afternoon the Jung- 
frau put on its croix federale, the shadows of a 
deep hollow in ,its breast and of an opposite 
mountain meeting in a perfect cross, dark 
upon the brilliant snow. The sun has shifted 
to the westward of the high plateau, round 
which he seems to ake a special revolution as 
round a little world, and the shadow lengthens 
in the yellowing grass. As the afteinoon 

a sort of tan spreads over the land- 


— L woods w with crimson and 
qolnen hues which 


end in a rich oe i 
they are less audacious in color our New 
England woods, but more harmonious. Little 
feathers of smoke curl upward here and there 
from the fields where they are ourning the 
potato vines, and a larger smoke plume as- 
cends from an unroofed oven of stone, over 
which some women are drying hemp, while 
others are beating it with a rapid,  caiteh 
noise, which comes tly to our ears 
across the fields. At dusk these women co 
home looking like corn shocks set in motion 
with the hemp hanging is stiff, dun drapery 
from their broad shoulders. On all sides are pic- 
tures which seem to come fresh from the hand 
of Breton or Millet; for that poetry which is 
everywhere in the contact of soll and effort 
enfolds even our perous Zimmerwald 
peasantry, who, li as they know it, are 
already on canvas painted at Barbizon and in 
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ALL FOR EVENING WEAR 


THE BON MARCHE 


Will offer on Monday morning at 10 o'clock sharp 


10,000 Yards Evening Shades Dress Materials 


Suitable for Balls and Parties, as described below 


Evening Shades Fish Nett, price was - - - - - $1 
Crepe Areophanes in Evening Shades, price was - - 75c., none obec. 
Evening Shades Sitk Finished Henriettas, price was - - - 78c, now 6Oc. 


China Silks, Evening Shades, price was - - - - 49 25c¢ 
Liberty Silks (extra wide) Evening Tints, price was - - - 60c ; io abe 


Surah Silks, Evenig Shades (very wide) price was - - $1.00, now EOc. 
Satin Merveilleux (23 inch wide), pri ewas_ - - - - 1.C0, now EQc. 
French Failles (best made) price was - - - - 1.50, now $1 
Satin-de-Lyon, Evening Tints, price was - - - 1.75, now $1 


Evening Shades in Gloves of All Kinds and Lengths 
és 150 French Evening Fans All Reduced to Half Price 


a seneteesteestsssnseeesieseseemenesesneesesiiinesseseemeneenaezse, 
s@~ LADIES! Observe the above list of prices for Evening Wear, and when requir- 
ing this class of goods, kindly favor us with a call. 


BON MARCHE, 7 and 9 KING STREET EAST 


A HAPPY SOLUTION! Our stock of Overcoats for 





How would you like to give someone a handsome | a 
present, and have two years to pay for it in? Children and Boys is the 


| . . 
If you buy furs, or jewelry, or a horse, or furniture, /most complete and varied in 
or such things, it will take CASH, and many a man just | ; 
now finds his cash account low, even though possessed | the city. Overcoats of manv 


of property. ; 
Mason & Risch will help you to solve this problem. | labrics, shades and styles, 


They will send you a piano, or an organ, the very best | ral]. fitti 
instrument obtainable, brand new, boxed and delivered, all well-made, pertect fitting 


and give you two years, if you want it, to pay for it. | garments, and warranted to 
WHAT DO YOU SAY? -, 
fe ‘look well in the critical eyes 


MASON © RISCH $5 any mother who takes a 


32 KING STREET WEST. 653 QUEEN STREET WEST. | 








the Pas-de-Calais. In the green of the 
meadows—a soft, indefinite green which takes 
on beautiful tones at dusk—a slim girl, with 
skirts looped about her waist. is mowing, fol- 
lowing in the wake of two stalwart men, lay- 
ing the swaths quickly and evenly before her ; 
then pausing—a sculpturesque figure in the 
gathering gloom—to whet her scythe. The 
hay-making was over long ago ; these thick, soft 
swaths are for ensilage, to keep the'r sweet- 
ness all winter in underground furrows. 
Farther on, between the earth twilight and the 
sunset sky,a man and woman are hoeing 
potatoes with their heavy. deep-bladed pioches, 
dusky silhouettes in motion against the opal 
light ; giving their whole strength and care to 
a struggle with the difficult dark element be- 
low, while bathed urconsciously in the peace 
and radiance above. There is no Angelus to 
check their labors, for we are in a Protestant 
country, and they go on without pause into 
the deepening of the evening. 











‘pride in dressing her boys. 
| DIVIDEND NOTICE |» 8 ‘ 
THE SHEPPARD PUBLISHING COMPANY | The prices are the most 


LIMITED 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ten per cent. 
upon th: paid-up capital stock in this institution been 
declared for the current year, and that the same will be 
payable at the office of the Company, Adelaide Street West, 
on and after 

Thursday, the 15th Day of January Next hi : : , 

The travated books will be closed trom the sti'to the 1orn | 1S Winter Suit and Overcoat 
day of January next, both days inclusive, by order of the 
Board. E. E. SHEPPARD, Manager. 


Toronto, December 23, 1290. 


remember the money-saving 
JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST place, 


{ 78 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Three doors north of King Street. 


Specialties for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral 
| Designs on the shortest notice. 


‘ 








 seodorste. When he wants 








PROF. DAViS’ 
Academy of Dancing 


(No branch academy) 
102 Wilton Ave. 
Sind Year. 16,000 Pupils 

Clasees for Ladies, Gentle- 
men, Misses and Masters. Pri- 
vate lessons by appointment. 


Grand Opera Honse 


MONDAY, JAN. 5th 
FOR ONE WEEK 


MATINEES—WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 
Especially Important Engagement, the talented young eer hoes ae : Gade osktee 
American Adin anads 


CORA /PRO 





Observe ! The perfect method, 
the rapid teaching, the in- 
imitable style of dancing, the 

. number of dances (12) 
tin one term at this academy stamps it as the leading 
ment of the kind in Toronto. Prof. Davis is the 





PROF. JNO. F. DAVIS 


10? WILTON AVE. 








TANNER Di#lwoto, FURS. 29 YONGE ST, 


In Martha Morton's Romantic Drama 6) 


THE REFUGEES DAUGHTER 


An Absorbingly Interesting Play. A Company of Promi- 
nent Soe? Genuine Mramatic Surprise. Elaborate 
Special Scenery. Superbly Beautifal Costumes. 


| NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby given that an application will be made 
to the Ontario Legislatare at its next session for an Act to 
incorporate the Ontario Co-operation of Discip‘es of Christ 
with powers for taking, holding and alienating property, 
on Society is formed for the parpree of aiding mis- 
sionary, educational and congregational «efforts in con- 
netion with a body of Christians suown as Disciples of 


D. L. SINCLAIR, 
Solicitor for the Applicants. 


OR, 
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Ladies’ Fur Capes and Walk. 


Pre eth 





Dated at Toronto, 
this 24th day of December, A D. 189. 








The Exact Date. 
Merchant's Cierk—I say, when did you fall in 
love with Clotilde? 
Second Ditto—Oa the lst of May, at 4 5° p.m. 





EMO TIRE IE LEP BR, 


HAMMOND'S FURS 


Nt” Model 
Clothing Hore 


219 and 221 Yonge Street 








‘Fathers = = 
and 


= = Mothers 


| We are now showing the finest 
| line of Boys and Youths’ ready- 
| made clothing, suitabl2 for Holiday 





presents. 
| Bring the boy along and we will 
| show something that will please you 


| both. 
T. K. ROGERS 


| 622 Queen St. West TORONTO 





| LYON’S 
PHOTCGRAPHIC STUDIO 


{ 
j 
| 
} 
Just completed and now open to the public. 
i 
| 
' 
' 
| 


Cor. Yonge and Gerrard Sts. 


Built expressly for the purpose. Heated by steam. 
| Elegant waiting and reception rooms All modern con- 
| veniences. High class ~ aspecialty. Prices moderate. 


i 
NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby given that the Annnal General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of the Me itan Street Railway 
| Company of Toronto, which shou'd have taken pisce at the 
Office of the Company on the Seventh day cf December, 
1390 wae ac journed to and will take place at the Office of 
; the Company, No. 35 Front Street East, Toronte, on MON- 
| DAY, THE T#ELFTH DAY OF JANUARY, A D. 1891, 
| at the hour of TWO O'CLOCK P.M. for the election a! Di- 
| rectors for the ensuing year, and f.r the 
. adoption of the annual statements of the divect ors. 

Also for the transaction of guch other ness a8 May COME 
; Yefore the meeting. R. C. WARREN, Seoretary. 


ie 
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Denying His: Identity. 

The recent death in Canada of the mother of 
Charles M. Sterling, who was executed at 
granertors, Ohio, for the murder of Lizzie 
Grom bacher, has unveiled the facts concerning 
an incident that occurred shortly before his 
execution. 

Sterling's mother came to Youngstown from 
Maxwell, Canada, and though he had left home 
when but a lad, with maternal intuitions she 
at once recognized him. 

When brought to his ceil, however, Sterling, 
without the quiver of a muscle, said to her: 

- You are mistaken, madam ; I am not your 


son. 

She implored him to recognize her, but he 
refused, and she returned home half convinced 
that she was mistaken, 

To his counsel Sterling said : 

‘*She is my mother, but I could not break 
her heart by telling her that her son would be 
hung. 

** Keep it secret until she dies.” 

Her death caused his attorney, W. S. Ander- 
son, to break the seal of silence. ‘‘ It was,” he 
said, ‘‘the most dramatic scene I ever wit- 
nessed. I have seen all the tragedians of the 
past quarter of a century, but none that com- 
pared to the principals on that occasion. The 
mother, every line in her face showing the most 
intense suffering, and her heart nearly broken, 
while the son, knowing that the truth would 
kill her, stood like a statue, his face showing 
the pallor of death, assuring her that she was 
mistaken. Such intensity of action was never 
produced on any stage. It could not be.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The Honorable Amend. 


Mr. Coots— Yas, yo’ did ! 
Mr. Fenderson—Lemme up; 
nuffia’. 
a 7 Coots (pressing down hard)—Yas, yo’ 
id! 
Mr. Fenderson— What I do? 
Mr. Coots—Tole Sam Garr'son I wuz a hybrid 
V'ginian ! 
. ee ad’ lawd! I said “ high- 
red. 


I ain’ did 


Mr. Coots—I begs yo’ pard’n.— Judge. 


ENRY C. FORTIER 


ISSUER OF MARRIAGE LICENSES 
Office 16 Victoria Street. Evenings, 57 Murray Street. 
GAMUEL J. REEVES, Issuer of Mar- 
riage Licenses, 601 Queen Street West, between Port- 
land and Bathurst Streets. Open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Residence, 258 Bathurst Street. 


OSEPH LAWSON, 


Issuer of Marriage | 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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Bargains in ‘Every Department 


Worth 
Now 


MAN 


OVERCOATS 


$5, $9, $12, $16 
a: ae 


TtLES 


Selling with a 20 per cent. reduction off the newest styles in 
ULSTERS, NEWMARKETS and REDINGOTES, 
regardless of cost. 


Garments worth $7 to $9, now selling at $5 
Handsome Cioaks worth $10 to $16, now only $8 


GOOD 


Discounted 20 


DRESS 


Pattern Dolmans and Cloaks at Half Price 


S AND SILKS 


to 60 per cent. 


A BONANZA FOR BUYERS ALL THIS MONTH 


R. WALKER & SONS 


33, 35 and 37 King Street East 


HAMILTON—OLIVER—At Toronto, on December 24, 
Rev James Hami'ton, B.A., of Keady, to Isabel Oliver. 

RITCHIE—MONTGOMERY—At Elmvale, on December 
24, G. C. Ritchie to Helen A. Montgomery. 


Deaths. 

POLLOCK—At Toronto, on December 28, Robert Pollock, 
aged 67 years. 

PARK1INSON—At Toronto, on December 29, Mr?. Janie 
Parkinson. 

ROWSWELL—At Aurora, on December 30, George Her- 
bert Rowswell, aged 36 years. 

VAN EVERY—At Goderich, Ont., on December 19, T. B. 
Van Every, aged 67 years. 

ROSE—At Macedon, N.Y., on December 19, Henry Rose, 
aged 68 years. 

LINDSAY—At T. ronto, on December 26, John Lindsay, 
aged 80 years. 

BRUCE—At Beaverton, on December 25, Hugh Bruce, 
aged 44 years 

GRIFFITH—At To:onto, 
Griffith, aged 81 years. 

STEWART—At Hamilton, 
Stewart, aged 79 years. 

WHITE—At Toronto, on December 25, Sarah F. White. 
| _YOUNG—At Doncaster, on December 25, James Young, 

sr., aved 66 years. 

SAVAGE—At Weston, on December 26, Thomas Young 
Savage, M.D., aged 58 yeare. 

COATSWORTH-—At Toronto, on December 28, Emerson 
Coatsworth, aged 19 years. 

MITCHELL—At Maple Valley, on December 20, Mrs. 
John A. Mitchell, aged 25 years. 

iNGLIS—At Toronto, on December 26, Robert M. Inglis, 
aged 36 years 

COLCLEUGH—At Mount Forest, on December 25, Mrs. 
George Colcleugh, sr., aged 73 years. 

MAIR—At Fort Erie, Ont., on December 23, William 
Mair, aged 72 years. . 


on December 24, Thomas 


on December 24, James 


D® FRED J. CAPON, Dentist 
? Cariten Street 


I 
L D.S., Toronto a Medal) ; D.D.8., Philadelphia ; 


D.S., New York. 
W-™: MILLS, L.D.S., D.D.S , Dentist 


North Cor. Yonge and Albert Streets. Entrance 4 Albert 
Street, Toronto. 


| DF J: FRANK ADAMS, Dentist 
325 College Street 








| Telephone 2278. 
R. A. F. WEBSTER, Dental Surgeon 


| 

| Gold Medalist in Practical Dentistry R. OC. D. S$. 
Office—N. E. cor. Yonge and Bloor, Toronto. 
| 
| 
| 


Toronto 





G. ADAMS 
. DENTIST 


346 Yonge St.; entrance, No. 1 Elm St. Tel. No. 2064. 


Licenses. } 


Office, 4 King Street East. 
Evenings at residence, 461 Church Street. 


G£0. EAKIN, Issuer of Marriage a OA K | HALL 


Court House, Adelaide Street 
___ amd 146 Cariton Street | 


A 


Y CA Of 
MOJovge A. Toponlo- 


The Cradle, the Altar ana the Tomp | 
Births. 
THOMSON—At Toronto, on December 27, 
Tnomson—twine, boy and girl. 

ARTAUR—At A'goma Mills, on December 18, Mrs R. H. 
Artbur— a son. 
SINCLAIR 
Sinclair—a son. . | 

ALISON—At Toronto, on December 11, Mrs. M. B. Alison | 


—a son. 
HUNTER—At Painswick, on December 26, Mrs. Chris. T. 


Hunter—a daughter. 


Mrs. Henry 


At Toronto, on December 22, Mrs. John A. 


Marriages. 

OWEN—MERRICK—At St. Catharines, on December 30, 
T. A. Owen, B.A., of Salon, England, to Eila A Merrick of 
Merrickville, Ont. 

ANDREWS— HARRIS—At Aurora, Ont., on December | 
24, Clarence M. Andrews to Althea A. J Harris. 

MOORE—TRUEMAN— At Shedden, on December 25 J. 
Moore, b.A., of Goderich to Lucy Trueman. 

JEFFS—-BROWN—At Toronto, on December 25, W. H. 
Jeffs, M.D., of Havelock, Ont , to Minnie Brown. 

WELLS—FARREN—At King, 02 December 25, Albert B. 
Wells to Annie T. Farren. 

BURNS—LYON—At Sault Ste. Marie, on December 23, 
John Burne, jr., of Toronto, to Grace Lyons. 

CLEMENT—BROWN—At Paris, Austin Clement to 
Fannie Brown. 

CARLETON—HESLOP—At Toronto, on December 24, 
Edmund McLwain “Jarleton to Fannie Heslop. 

DONAVEN—WARDELL—At Toronto, on December 25, | 





John W. Donaven of Nober, Out., to Anna M. Wardell. 

GREENE—LINCOLN—At Baltimore, Maryland, U. 8.,0n 
December 22, Dr. Eardley Herbert Greene of To.onts to 
Elise Lincoln 

PATERS s§—CARNAGHAN-At Ellesmere, William H. 
Paterson of agincourt to Isabella Carnaghan. 

SHEARSON—McCULLOCH—At Galt, on December 23, 
Charles A. Shearson of Savannah, Georgia, to Jessie Mo- 
Culioch 

LITTLE—WILKINSON—At Toronto, on December 2%, 
Thomas Little to Mary L. Wilkinson. 

CURRY— PEARSON — At Toronto, on December 23, Hugh 
Curry to Rebecca Jane Pearson. 


Boys’ Suit Department! senaue 


Is a marvel. The diversity of style, 
range of fabrics, beauvy of design and 
superiority of workmanship must ba 
seen to be appreciated. For the holl- 
day season we offer exceptional bar- 
gains in Boys’ Suits and Overcoats. 


OAK HALL 


115, 117, 119, 121 King St. East 


18, 20, 22 and 24 Colborne Street 


S. W. Cor. Yonge and Queen 


Silks and Black Goods 


Tempting Values Previous to Stock 
Taking. 

China Silks, all the newest shades, at 25c per 
yard, worth #c. 

Broche China Silks, suitable for evening 
wear, waists, etc., at 374c per yard, worth 60c, 

Evening Silks in Surahs and Failles, at 9c 
per yard, regular $1.25 goods. 

Biack Dress Silks (celebrated makes), at 55s 
70, 75, 85, 0c, $1, $1.25 per yard. Purchaser, 
make a saving of 25 per cent. on these goods, 
which nearly covers cost of making up. 

Black all-Silk Surahs offering ai 60, 75, 85c 
and $1 per yard. Black Satin Mervs at 374, 
45, 50,60 and 75c. Colored Satin Mervs at 35, 
50 and 65ce. Black Satins at from 75c, wide 
widths. Black Failles at from $1 per yard. 
Colored Failles worth $125 per yard, for 9c. 
Heavy, soft and elegantly finished Silk Luxors 
at $1, $1 25 and $1 50 per yard. 

BLACK GOODS. 

Silk Warp Henriettas, latest imports, at 60, 
70, 85 and 0c per yard. 

All-wool Henriettas, raven, jet and blue- 
blacks, at 50, 55, 65 a nd 5c per yard, 

Black Soleil Cloths at 674 and 75c per yard 

Black Serges, special line clearing at 20c per 
yard, worth 34e, 

Black and Grag Combination Dress Patterns 
at $4.25 each, worth $5.50, 


Goods mailed or expressed to all parts of the 
Dominion. Address: 


R. SIMPSON, 


S. W. Corner Yonge and Queen 
TORONTO. 


| SEND TO 


‘HARRY WEBB’S 


FoR ESTIMATES ror 
| Dinners 
| 





At Homes 
Weddings 

& 

Ball Suppers 

Receptions, etc. 


BVERY MINUTIL4 


| 


| 66-68 and 447 Yonge St., Toronto 
CJRSETS MADE [0 ORDER 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
D ess Cutting Taught 


Magic Scale Agency 
MISS CHUBB 


Toronto 


W. RUTHERFORD 


496} Yonge St., Just South of College ' Street West and Subway, Corr er Bathurst Street an 


J. & J. LUGSDIN 


Fashionable Furriers 


Short Sealskin Jaekets 
Long Sealskin Coats 
Sealskin Dolmans 
Fur-lined Overcoat s 
Fur-lined Cireulars 
Seal and Persian Lamb Capes 


FUR GLOVES, FUR MATS, ROBES, Etc. 


J. & J. LUGSDIN 
Manufacturers 101 Yonge Street 


A full line of the leading English and American Silk and Felt 
Hats always instock. A large consignment of Lincoln & Bennett's 
celebrated London Hats just arrived. Our new Illustrated Cata- 
logue just out. Call or send for one. 


Extensive Alteration Sale 
The Golden Crown, Yonge Street 


The pres having completed arrangements for extensive alterations to their premises, 


find themselves forced to unload "Sl 0,000.00 


Ten thousand dollars’ worth of Dress Goods, Millinery, Mantles, Mantle Cloths, Velvets, 
Plushes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ Underclothing, Corsets, etc., before January 1. 


A GREAT LOSS 


To do this means a great loss to us, but it is a satisfaction to us to know that our customers 


will be the gainers. 
A GENERAL SLAUGHTER 


We have gone through each department and made a general slaughter of prices in many 
cases away below wholesale price, 


NOT SATISFIED 
With the great reduction already made, we make a still further 
GRAND OFFER 
Of One Dollar off every Five Dollar Purchase from now to January 1, 1891. 
All goods marked in plain figures. An inspection cordially invited. 


MacLEAN & MITCHELL, 240 and 242 Yonge Street 


THE ALLIANCE 
BOND AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF ONTARIO, Limited 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 27, 1890 


Capital, $1,C00,C00 Subscribed, $500,000 
General Offices: 27 and 29 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


President, W. Stone; Vice-Presidents, James Swift, Kingston; T. K. Holmes, M.D., 
Chatham ; Cashier, Harry Vigeon ; Solicitors, 
McPhers pn, Clark & Jarvis 


The Company issue Bonds a to the face value. These Bonds are for amounts from $100, and can be bought. 


for any number of years from five upwards. 

These Bonds are paysble by instalment, and the investor obtains guaranteed com ound interest, at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum, and are especially protected by a sinking fund invested in first-class real estate mortgages. 

This Company is empowered by its charter to act as Administrator, Receivers, Trustees, Asignees, Liquidators and 
Agent under appointment by the Courts or individuals. Having special facilities for the winding up of estates, the 


Assignee branch of its business is solicited. F 
Being a responsible financial company, creditors can depend on prompt settlements and quick winding up of any 


estates they may entrust to the Company. 


The Alliance Bond and Investment Company of Ontario (Limited) 


Assignees, Administrators and Financial Agents 


27 and 29 Wellington Street East 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Maru- 
faciurers in the Do- 
minion. 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
companies each Piano 


Their thirty-six 
years’ record the bess 
guarantee of tre ex: 
celience of their in- 
struments. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application. 


Warerooms 


. 117 King Street W., Toronto 
oN oy THe 


Celebrated Lehigh Valley 


FROM THE COAL 
ONTARIO COAL CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Esplanade, Foot of Church Street, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 728 Yonge Street, 10 Kin, ane Qu:en 
. . Vv 





